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CHAPTER IX, 
A MYSTERIOUS LOSS. 


e N Y Paul,” observed Madame Vandeleur to her husband, on 

the day before that which was to see the unfortunate 
young Englishman laid in his last resting-place. ‘My Paul, you 
cannot set off with that letter quite so soon as you design. You 
must wait till at least two days after the burial.” 

“ But for what reason, my angel ?” demanded her husband. 

“For the reason that I propose to accompany you,” was the 
reply. ‘It is my duty and my desire, Paul, to see this Mees Estcourt 
for myself. Whatever arrangements she may wish to make about the 
little Claude must be made with me, not with thee. For although 
thou art wise enough in some ways, and canst make a good bargain 
for thy skins and timber, yet, in things that go beyond thy under- 
standing, thou art, as thou very well knowest, my beloved, a complete 
goose.” 

Paul scratched his head, not in the least resentful of this left- 
handed compliment. “But how are you to travel?” he asked. 
‘And what, my Marie, is to become of the house and the children?” 

“ All that I have ordered within mysélf,” answered Madame Van. 
deleur, calmly. ‘The children, they go with us ; the house, it takes 
care of itself ; and we travel, my Paul, on horseback.” 

“ My faith !” ejaculated the worthy man, staring at the partner of 
his existence with open-mouthed wonder and admiration. “You 
are an extraordinary woman—a woman of ideas and of resolution.” 

“We shall require three horses—two for ourselves and the 


children, and one to carry the tent and provisions for the journey,” 
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pursued Marie. “Therefore, seeing we have but a couple of our own, 
thou must borrow, Paul, the brown mare of Jaques Boivin.” 

Again her husband administered a reflective rub to his curly 
yellow pate. Then, a broad smile spread over his good-humoured 
countenance, and he clapped his great hands together like a pleased 
child. “ Why, it will be charming !” heexclaimed. “ We will make 
a holiday of it, my Marie—a grand holiday. The weather, it is 
lovely ; and the two children, they will be out of themselves with 
joy. You will see your father, also. We shall pay a visit to the 
house of your father—is it not so?” 

“ Without doubt,” returned his wife. ‘ We shall go directly there. 
I have not seen the poor father since the death of the poor mother. 
It goes without saying that we rest at my old home—the more 
especially since it is but a few hours from Quebec.” 

“Yes, yes. Truly the plan is a capital one. And you have 
reason, my life, when you say that it will be better that you speak 
yourself with this Mademoiselle Estcourt. I trust, however, that you 
will not oppose that I deliver the letter with my own hand—because 
so I promised to our dead friend?” 

“ Be not alarmed, you shall keep your promise, my Paul. You 
shall go alone to call upon the young lady—and you shall deliver the 
writing, and relate all about the accident, and the death of poor M. 
Stephens. Then you shall inform her that your wife and the child, 
Claude, are in the neighbourhood—and, as you will see, she will 
propose of herself to pay us a visit at my father’s farm.” 

“Tu le crois? And have you resolved with yourself, who this 
Mees Estcourt can be—why she should interest herself in the child? 
Perhaps it is that she knew something of the mother, who must 
assuredly be dead? What thinkest thou?” 

“T think I may possibly discover something, at least, about the 
mother from Mademoiselle,” rejoined Marie drily. “ At any rate, I 
will try. And, Paul, I will make thee a prediction. This affair will 
turn out a good thing for us—for thee and me and our dear Louis ! 
We shall take other journeys than this one—we shall grow rich—we 
shall presently depart altogether from this triste and solitary spot.” 

“Oh, no! Say not so,my Marie! That I should deplore greatly. 
To quit my farm, and our neighbours? No, no—that would be a 
misfortune !” 

“Paul, my beloved, thou hast no soul—no ambition! Therefore, 
I must have them for thee. But go, now—I have much to do— 
many preparations to make.” 

“ And I, likewise,” returned her husband, shaking the passing 
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cloud from his brow. “Since we are both to leave the farm, it will 
be necessary that I find someone to charge himself with the care of 
the cattle. And there are other little matters to which I must give 
attention.” 

Early on the third morning following this conversation, Paul 
Vandeleur and his wife—or rather (we beg Madame’s pardon for this 
accidental inversion of the right order) Madame Vandeleur and her 
husband, set off on their long horseback journey, each with a child 
mounted in front, and accompanied, for a mile or two upon their 
way, by the whole village, who had come forth to bid them “ God 
speed.” 

With a single exception, no misadventure of any kind befell the 
travellers. One contretemps, however, did befall them, and that, in 
the opinion, at all events, of Paul, of a very serious nature. And 
seeing that it involved, as he thought, the failure, to a great extent, 
of the expedition—the destruction of its raison d’étre—he might 
well regard it in that light. The mischance in question was the 
loss of the letter he was carrying for the dead man—of those lines 
which poor Stephens had penned with such difficulty, and con- 
cerning the safe delivery of which he had manifested such intense 
anxiety. How he came to Jose the letter Paul never could, to the 
end of his days, understand ; and, being somewhat superstitious, he 
was wont to attribute the misfortune to the agency of the Evil One. 
And, in truth, there did appear to have been something of witch- 
craft or diablerie about the matter. Certainly, at any rate, Paul 
could have small reason to blame himself, for he had taken precau- 
tions enough to ensure the safety of the paper. Before leaving 
home he had begged his wife to make a small pocket for its insertion 
inside his homespun blouse, and the top of this pocket he had 
secured with a pin. Each evening, moreover, when encamped for 
the night, he had made assurance doubly sure, by taking out the pin 
and looking to see if the paper was safe. And safe it always had 
been, up till close upon the end of the journey—up till the evening 
when the tent was pitched for the last time, and the little party 
were expecting to reach their destination by noon next day. 

On that evening, however, although, when he came to examine 
it, the pocket was all right, with the big pin in its usual position, the 
letter, alas, was gone! For a long time Paul could not credit the 
fact. He turned the pocket inside out; he overhauled every part 
of his apparel; he searched the tent within and without. But to 
no purpose ; the letter was not to be found. 

In great dismay, the simple and conscientious fellow declared 
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that he would retrace every step of the distance they had traversed 
that day up to the spot where they had rested on the previous 
evening, and where he had last enjoyed ocular demonstration as to 
the safety of his trust. 

Against this decision Madame at first protested ; but, eventually 
perceiving that only in that way could her husband’s peace of mind 
be secured, she yielded her assent. Already, as she knew, Paul had 
suffered a good deal of disquietude in reference to their late lodger’s 
affairs. 

Although he had not caught those three words (so potent in 
their effect upon herself), whereby the young Englishman had sought 
to impress upon his listeners the value of its contents, Paul had 
distinctly heard what else he had said about the small leathern box. 
He had seen him point to the receptacle where it was to be found ; 
he had heard him state that it contained papers of great importance ; 
and he had responded to his urgent appeal that he would convey it, 
as well as the letter, to Miss Estcourt. 

Nevertheless, when Marie and he had gone together to search 
for it, nothing in the least answering to the description he had given of 
the case had been discovered in poor Mr. Stephens’s room. Neither, 
although, to satisfy his scruples, Marie had permitted him to ransack 
the house high and low, had anything of the sort turned up. 

The good fellow had been fain, at length, to believe in his wife’s 
explanation of the phenomenon—to wit, that the dying man’s mind 
had been wandering; that he had been confusing seasons and 
places ; that the case, if it had any existence at all outside his fancy, 
must have been something that had interested him in former days 
and other localities. Under the circumstances of its blank absence, 
this explanation appeared reasonable enough ; and, though scarcely 
at the bottom satisfied thereby, Paul had submitted to the judgment 
of his wiser spouse. The present matter, however, was another 
thing. The letter, at all events, had existed. It had been 
entrusted to his deliverance, and having so mysteriously lost it, it 
was his duty to make every effort towards its recovery. 

Rising at daybreak, Paul saddled his horse, and leaving his wife 
and the children to await his return, he made his way back to the 
place where they had slept the night before. That the paper could 
have escaped from his pinned-up pocket seemed a physical impos- 
sibility (despite which Paul rode with his eyes constantly on the 
ground); his only hope was to find that, in looking at it on the 
previous evening, he had somehow allowed it to slip from its place. 
The most diligent quest, however, for a long distance on every side 
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of their late encampment proved unavailing; and about midnight 
the poor fellow, having taken no rest and very little food for nineteen 
hours, returned to his wife in a crestfallen and disconsolate condi- 
tion of mind. Then Marie set herself to console him in her sweetest 
and pleasantest manner. She showed him that it was, in no way, 
his fault, and that he had no right or reason to blame himself for 
the accident (which was, perhaps, of no great consequence after all) ; 
that his proper course now was to resign himself piously to the 
will of Heaven, or the force of circumstances. And so well did she 
succeed in her efforts, that Paul’s kindly and troubled face gradually 
brightened up, and after calling her his angel a good many times, 
he sank into a peaceful slumber of utter exhaustion. 

For one day after their arrival at the house of her father, Madame 
Vandeleur compelled her husband to rest. Then she despatched him, 
with full instructions as to his speech and conduct, on his mission to 
Miss Estcourt, in Quebec. To the missing case, Madame insisted, no 
reference whatever must be made; but Paul might tell the young 
lady about the letter he had lost, also about the dreadful casualty 
which had resulted in the sudden death of the young Englishman. 

Further, he not only might, but mst inform Mademoiselle Estcourt 
that, with his last breath, M. Stephens had averred that she would 
charge herself with the care and maintenance of the little Claude; 
and he must add that his wife had brought the child down to the 
neighbourheod, and would be happy to receive a visit from her at 
her earliest convenience. 


CHAPTER X. 
BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


Miss Estcourt did not, apparently, find it convenient to visit 
Madame Vandeleur quite so speedily as the latter had anticipated. 
Eight days elapsed from the date of Paul’s call upon her at her own 
home, before a letter arrived announcing that the young lady would 
be at the farm of Madame’s father at a certain hour of the following 
afternoon. 

This letter was addressed to Paul, and the visit it advertised was 
spoken of as meant for him fully as much as for his wife. 

Nevertheless, before the hour appointed for it, Madame Vande- 
leur sent her husband out of doors. She had a special reason, she 
informed him, for desiring to receive Miss Estcourt alone, in the first 
instance, As, however, his presence might be required before the 
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interview terminated, he was not, she commanded, to go far away. 
He was to retire, merely, to a small plantation at a short distance in 
the rear of the house—taking with him the two children—and was 
there to hold himself in readiness for a summons to return. This 
arrangement effected, Marie was pretty sure of having the dwelling to 
herself. Always something of a misogynist, her father had permitted 
no woman to enter the house since her mother’s death. After that 
event, he had taken to live with him a nephew—a young fellow about 
twenty-five, to whom he had conceived a strong partiality, and to 
whom he had promised (though his daughter was not yet aware of 
this fact) the reversion of his little estate. Living alone, and doing 
their own cooking and cleaning, the two men managed, also, with 
very. little extraneous assistance, all the labour of the farm. At pre- 
sent they were particularly busy, and Marie did not expect them 
home from the fields until rather a late supper hour. 

Quite alone, therefore, and attired in her best gown, Madame 
Vandeleur awaited with considerable impatience the coming of her 
visitor—going to the door every few minutes, as the specified time drew 
near, to scan the narrow, rutty lane whereby the farm was approached. 
Lonely in situation—for no habitation stood within a mile of it—the 
house was an ancient one, and both it and the outbuildings wore a 
rickety, dilapidated air. Inside and out, however, all had been made 
as clean and orderly as Madame’s deft fingers could contrive, and 
she was in hopes that Miss Estcourt would not receive a very 
unfavourable impression of the place—such an impression not being 
desirable in her (Madame’s) own interests. 

At length, just as impatience was verging upon irritation 
(although the expected visitor was not yet a quarter of an hour behind 
time), the keen-eyed little woman had the satisfaction of seeing a 
vehicle jolting up the ill-kept lane. 

From that vehicle, when it stopped in front of the house, there 
emerged two young ladies. Glancing from one to the other, as they 
stepped forward, Marie at once recognised in the taller and fore- 
most the original of that portrait she had found amongst poor 
Hubert Stephens’s papers. It was this young lady who first addressed 
her. 

“You are Madame Vandeleur, I suppose?” ‘The inquiry was 
put in a very polite tone. 

Madame bowed acquiescence, and invitetl the ladies to enter. 
One of them, however—not the original of the portrait—declined 
her courtesy. “ Thank you, I will wait here,” she said, seating her- 
self on the edge of a well, from which the water was raised bya 
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very primitive appliance, and which, being close to the house, was 
sheltered from the sun by its projecting eaves. “My friend is 
Miss Estcourt. It is she, as you know, who has business with 
you. I would rather remain here.” 

Against this suggestion Madame Vandeleur offered a faint 
protest ; but noticing that Miss Estcourt did not join therein, she 
desisted and led the way in. 

“Do me the honour, Mademoiselle, to seat yourself,” she begged, 
placing a chair so that the light would fall full upon Claudia’s face, 
whilst she drew her own seat a little into the shade. ‘“ My husband 
received this morning a letter from Mademoiselle; but I have 
directed that he absents himself for a short space, because I 
concluded that Mademoiselle might perhaps prefer first to have a little 
conversation with me alone.” 

“T don’t know why you should have concluded so,” Claudia 
rejoined with some hauteur. But in another second, her expression 
changed, and she hastily added : “ Yes, it will be better. Yes, cer- 
tainly, I shall prefer it.” 

What occult quality was there in the smiling glance of her 
interlocutor that had made Claudia feel, as she suddenly did, that 
not by preference only, but of necessity, her dealings regarding the 
matter in hand must be conducted with this little woman, not with 
her big husband? What was it that, without the utterance of a 
syllable on Marie’s part, or any apparent change of aspect, had 
impressed her (Claudia) with a sense of some power or hold over 
her possessed by Madame Vandeleur? Whatever it was, Miss 
Estcourt’s attitude of mind became all at once one of caution and of 
conciliation. 

“My object in calling upon you this afternoon, Madame 
Vandeleur,” she began, “is, as you are aware, to make some 
arrangement respecting the little boy, Mr. Stephens’s child, at present 
under your charge.” Claudia looked round nervously, as she made 
this allusion, and seemed to be listening towards a half-closed 
door. 

“The child is out of doors with my husband,” observed Marie, 
answering the uneasy regard. ‘‘ But Mademoiselle will see him 
presently, as she doubtless desires.” 

“Thank you; yes, I should like to see him before I go. I—I 
take an interest in the child, Madame, because I knew something of 
his mother—because, in fact, she was a special friend of mine.” 

Madame bowed her head with extreme politeness. “ The little 
Claude’s mother, then, Mademoiselle, is dead?” she inquired. 
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“ He is an orphan, yes,” returned Claudia. 

“Pauvre enfant!” sighed Madame. “It is very good of 
Mademoiselle to interest herself in the boy, seeing that he is no 
relative of hers. But poor M. Stephens, when he was dying, seemed 
to make sure that Mademoiselle would charge herself with his affairs.” 

Claudia blushed vividly, betraying thus a lack of self-command 
which inspired her companion with secret contempt. “ Your 
husband tells me, Madame Vandeleur, that you have only one child 
of your own ?” she questioned. 

“ That is true : we have had to give three others to the angels.” 

* And you have had this little Claude under your care now for nearly 
a year? You have found him a nice companion for your boy, have 
you not? ... Would you—would you like, Madame Vandeleur, to 
adopt him ?” 

Madame paused for some time before replying. To adopt the 
child might be exactly what, under certain circumstances, would best 
suit her designs. Nevertheless, she by no means jumped at the 
suggestion. On the contrary, she held up her hands with a gesture 
of dismay. 

“ Ma foi, Mademoiselle! If the bread and the meat grew on the 
bushes, one might speak with all that sang froid about adopting a 
child. But, consider, we are poor people, my husband and I.” 

“ Of course I do not ask you to do it without some recompense, 
or without a suitable provision against the expense of the boy’s 
maintenance,” explained Claudia eagerly. “I could offer you, in 
the first place, £1,000, about five thousand dollars, as a gift to 
yourselves.” 

Marie’s eyes glistened. Forty years ago, and to a person whose 
familiarity with gold was of so exceedingly limited a nature, the sum 
just named appeared a very large one. But Madame was wise and 
wary—too wary to grasp at this temptation with undue haste. 

“Does Madame—Mademoiselle, I mean—wish us to take the 
child altogether? To bring him up as our own?” she demanded— 
asking the question in order to gain time for reflection, rather than 
with a view to information. 

“Yes, I want you to let him bear your name. I want you to look 
upon him as your own son—to teach him to consider you as his 
parents—to prevent him, if possible, from ever knowing that you are 
not really so,” pursued Claudia. “That is——” she subjoined, 
beginning to stammer as she perceived that in her anxiety to explain 
her wishes she was losing sight of prudence. “ That is, I think this 
would be the better plan,” 
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“Possibly yes. But I know not, Mademoiselle, whether my 
husband will agree,” observed Madame, pretending to hesitate. 
“ Five thousand dollars is not a great fortune when one has to keep 
out of it a growing boy with a large appetite—Mon Dieu, no!” 

“But I am not going to ask you to keep him out of it,” Claudia 
responded. “That sum would be a free gift to you and your 
husband. In addition to it, you would receive a certain amount 
every year. I intend—at least, those interested in the child intend— 
to arrange that he should have a little independence when he comes 
of age. Not, however, you must understand, that he has any claim 
upon anyone to do all this for him. I and my friends are merely 
acting out of regard to his dead parents. And the whole transaction 
is to be kept—we desire it to be kept—a profound secret.” 

“ Mais, oui. I understand all that,” replied Marie, smiling in a 
peculiar fashion, and thinking to herself what a bungler the girl was— 
how lacking in the art of invention, the power of skilful deception. 
“ Mademoiselle may depend upon our secresy. My Paul and I, we 
are no babblers. But about the money that is to be paid yearly? 
Mademoiselle was saying-——? ” 

“Yes, I was about to tell you that, if you consent to my proposal, 
the interest of £ 3,000—nearly 15,000 dollars—will be paid over to 
you, for his use and your own, until your child, Claude, comes of age 
—until he is twenty-one. That amount will be placed in the hands 
of a trustee, who will have power to invest it as he chooses. And I 
have no doubt that, as the gentleman I . . who will be trusted with 
it, is a very clever, as well as a thoroughly honest man, he will 
manage to get a good rate of interest for you. But even at five per 
cent., you know, it would come to 700 dollars a year.” 

“TJ think I comprehend,” murmured Madame Vandeleur, con- 
cealing with some difficulty the intense excitement under which she 
was labouring. All this talk about interest, investments, and per 
cent. had, it is true, proved a little bewildering—since those terms 
were practically, and almost theoretically, unknown to her—but the 
little woman’s acute intelligence had enabled her to grasp pretty dis- 
tinctly the meaning of it. Then the figures that had been mentioned, 
those, at least, were clear enough! ‘To Marie they represented 
wealth, luxury, wonderful delights and possibilities of life—some- 
thing more immediately real, practical, and tangible than that other 
enormous, but, for the present, unavailable, treasure she knew of. 
Moreover, by the very act that was to secure these immediate 
benefits—the adoption of the child as her own son—would not her 
way to an appropriation, or part appropriation, of the treasure in 
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question be made more easy? Marie’s head began to swim, as she 
gazed forward through a bedazzling vista of futurity—but she did not 
lose it. 

‘I think I comprehend,” she repeated. ‘We are to receive, my 
husband aud I, 700 dollars a year to dress, and support, and educate 
the boy, and we are to call him ours. But Mademoiselle spoke, also, 
of 15,000 dollars. Did she say that all that money would belong to 
the little Claude in the end?” 

“Yes. It will be paid to him when he is twenty-one years of age.” 

“ Sainte Vierge ! But it is a great sum. Mademoiselle must be 
terribly rich!” cried Marie, her appetite for gold—the auri sacra 
fames which had now taken full possession of her—increasing with 
what it was fed upon. “If Madame—I beg pardon, Mademoiselle 
(Marie’s slips of the tongue were not accidental), would divide it with 
us? If she would give to us—so that my Louis could likewise be 
provided for—1o,000 dollars, instead of the 5,000 she promised as a 
gift, and let the other 10,000 go to Claude, then we would make the 
bargain de bon gré. We would take the child out of the hands of 
Mademoiselle entirely. What says she?” 

“TI say, most emphatically, no!” replied Claudia with spirit. 
“T have made you a proposition, Madame Vandeleur, which I 
consider very liberal. 1f you do not care to agree to it, 1 must— 
there will be other people willing enough, I am sure, to accept it.” 

“Without doubt,” assented Marie, politely. “Yes, of that I, 
too, am sure. But”—(she drew her chair nearer, and subjoined 
with a smile)—“ But, if I might presume, nevertheless, to advise 
Madame” —(this time Marie laid a stress on the title and did not 
withdraw it)—“she will arrange Affairs with us. It will be wiser 
and safer.” 

“Safer? How do you mean?” faltered Claudia, turning pale. 
“And why do you keep calling me Madame? My name is Miss 
Estcourt.” 

“Yes, yes, of course! I offer a thousand excuses to Mees 
Estcourt. It is absurd, seeing how wonderfully young she looks in 
that charming chapeau, to address her as Madame ”—Marie paused 
to regard, with much admiration, the very becoming Gainsborough 
hat worn by her visitor, and beneath which Claudia’s delicate 
features did, in truth, look almost childlike—“ Allons! how could 
one believe it, that she was Madame?” 

“But you seem as though you did believe it. What can you 
mean?” again stammered Claudia. 

“Ah ! we will not enter into explanations. A dying man, he 
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may sometimes let out secrets. But one need not give attention 
to such things. One can forget, if necessary.” Madame Vandeleur 
threw such emphasis and signification into these words, and accom- 
panied them by a glance so full of power and meaning, that Claudia 
felt a sudden conviction that her secret was known to the little 
woman, and that any further attempt to mislead her, or to disguise 
the truth, would prove worse than useless. 

“Does anyone else know what you suspect?” she demanded, 
clasping her hands together in piteous agitation. “And have you 
any proof—any proof that it is true?” 

“ Nobody knows, Mademoiselle, not one soul but myself,” replied 
Marie, answering the first, but ignoring the second question. ‘“ My 
husband, he has not the least idea. That was the reason I sent him 
out of the way. And with me,” she went on soothingly, “ all shall 
be silent as the tombs. Assure yourself of that, Mademoiselle. We 
will arrange matters comfortably—you and I, between ourselves—and 
then it will be as though I had the tongue cut out. Courage! there 
is nothing to fear from me. But you will consent now, perhaps, that 
we divide the money with the little Claude. Ten thousand dollars for 
his portion, and the other ten for us, the others of the family—for my 
husband and myself and our Louis?” 

“Tf you insist upon it, Madame Vandeleur, you shall have ten 
thousand dollars,” said Claudia, summoning all her pride to hide her 
chagrin in making this concession. “ But I shall still give Claude 
fifteen. And that will leave me without one cent that I can call my 
own! Only a month ago, when I became twenty-one, I obtained 
possession of a little fortune—£ 5,000 in English money-—left me by 
the will of an uncle. It will be very inconvenient, however—very 
inconvenient and very vexatious, too—if I have to part with it all.” 

“But Mees Estcourt can get plenty more money,” suggested 
Marie consolingly. “Her father is so rich. One cannot say how 
rich !” 

“You are mistaken. I cannot get any money from my father 
without telling him for what purpose I require it,” protested the girl 
passionately. “If it had not been for my uncle’s legacy I could have 
done nothing whatever for the child. And it may be very awkward 
for me to have none of this money in the bank, because—because I 
am going to be married in a few weeks.” 

“ Ha, Ca!” ejaculated Madame Vandeleur. “ You go to marry 
yourself? And the gentleman he knows nothing? Ciel! Made- 
moiselle is brave.” She fell into silence, regarding Miss Estcourt 
with an expression of much curiosity and some little pity. 
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“You shall have the money; all of it!” broke forth Claudia, 
with alarmed and petulant vehemence. “ But for mercy’s sake, let 
us settle the thing at once? Do you consent to take the child, and 
to bring him up as your own son, on these terms? I will give you 
a cheque for two thousand pounds, and you shall be paid all the 
interest for the other three until Claude is twenty-one. Surely that 
will content you !” 

Marie controlled herself by a supreme effort. The word 
“ content ” was wholly inadequate, she felt, to express her emotions 
of transcendent satisfaction and elation. Never, for a moment, had 
she anticipated such an issue as this from the application to Miss 
Estcourt! Her delighted amazement at her own good fortune was 
only equalled by contemptuous astonishment at the folly of her 
companion in parting so readily with so great a sum. 

“ But yes, indeed, Mademoiselle, I consent with a good heart,” 
she responded in a quiet voice, but with sparkling eyes. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
is very generous; but she will not repent it. It will be alwaysa 
satisfaction to her to reflect that her child is so well provided for, and 
that his new parents will be able to bring him up in comfort and to 
have him educated comme i/ faut. As for the money— Mademoiselle, 
I hope, will not miss it. Her husband doubtless will be rich?” 
She waited for a moment, but Claudia only replied bya nod. “The 
bargain, then, it is made,” she went on. “The dear little Claude, 
he is now mine, and I will be a good mother to him always. That 
I promised to his father, and Mademoiselle may rest satisfied of it. 
But will it be wished that we report, from time to time, concerning 


- his health and welfare?” 


“Certainly not! Most decidedly not!” exclaimed Claudia, with 
trenchant irritation. “I never wish to hear anything either of the 
child or of you again. The arrangement is that you are to teach him 
to believe you are his parents, M. Vandeleur and yourself. The 
money he is to have will be put in trust for him as Claude Vandeleur. 
You must understand that L shall never again own to any connection 
or interest in him.” 

“Yes, yes, I comprehend entirely. All shall be exactly as 
Mademoiselle desires. And now, will you that I call my husband? 
Or shall I first bring the child? You would like to see him, and to 
bid him farewell?” 

“TI don’t know,” hesitated Claudia, ‘Yes, bring him to me for 
a few moments,” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
GOOD-BYE FOR EVER. 


WHEN Madame Vandeleur had left the house, Claudia sprang to 
her feet, and began (as was her habit under the stress of any great 
excitement) to pace to and fro over the boarded floor of the homely 
farm-house kitchen. For three years she had been a mother, but as 
yet, she had never consciously looked upon her child. At her own 
imperative request, he had been taken from her on the day of his 
birth, and, until the present moment, she had neither had the oppor- 
tunity nor the desire to see him. Did she desire it now? Claudia 
scarcely knew whether she did or no, so mixed and paradoxical were 
her sentiments. But unquestionably she was very much agitated at 
the thought of this meeting, which was to be the first and, as she 
intended, the /as¢ between herself and the poor little fellow whom 
she had, as it were, bartered away to another woman. With a 
prevision that the interview would prove a trying one to her nerves, 
she hoped that it might take place without witnesses. This idea 
reminded her of Ella Thorne ; and going to the door, Claudia 
peeped forth, meaning to assure her friend that she should not be 
kept much longer waiting. 

Rather to her surprise, however, Ella was no longer seated on the 
well where she had left her, neither could Claudia see her anywhere. 

The fact was that, growing weary of solitude and inaction, Ella 
had wandered off for a little stroll, and coming presently to the wood 
at the back of the house, she had there fallen in with Paul Vandeleur 
and the two children. 

Intensely abhorring the situation in which she found herself as the 
confidant of Claudia’s miserable secret, Ella had, nevertheless, aided 
and abetted her friend’s schemes to the extent of lending her the 
support of her company upon the present expedition. Also she had 
helped, not passively but actively, in another way—viz., in the 
securing of Claudia’s money to Claudia’s boy—and she meant to give 
still further assistance in the same direction. For, seeing that the 
latter was bent, with such headstrong determination, upon involving 
herself still further in the meshes of duplicity and wrong, this seemed 
to Ella the only mode in which something of justice could be done. 
In her idea, the very least thing that Claudia could do in the way of 
atonement to her injured child was this relinquishment of her uncle’s 
legacy in his behalf. Already, in taking measures towards the 
securing of this object, Ella felt, not without reason, that she had 
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become tarred with the pitch in which she was so reluctantly 
dabbling. Torn one way by her own natural uprightness, and 
another by mistaken notions as to the claims of friendship and 
fidelity, the poor girl’s conscience was far from at ease respecting her 
own share in these proceedings, and she marked her disapprobation 
of them in such manner as she could ; as, for instance, in refusing to 
be present this afternoon at the interview with Madame Vandeleur. 

Turning away from the door in front of the house, after fruitlessly 
glancing around in search of her friend, Claudia caught the sound of 
a second door being opened and closed, and, in another moment, 
Madame Vandeleur appeared leading a little boy by the hand. 

“Le voici, Mademoiselle ; this is our Claude!” she announced. 
“Go, my child, and speak with the pretty lady.” And loosening her 
hand, she gave him a gentle push forward, then adding, “ I will leave 
you for a short time, Mademoiselle,” retired, with a courteous and 
graceful bow, to watch the interview from an adjoining closet, 
through a hole made by the removal of a knot of wood in the 
boarded partition. 

Meantime, sinking upon a chair, Claudia held out her hands with 
a silent gesture of invitation. The child approached, betraying no 
fear, but, on the contrary, regarding her with a look of great interest 
and admiration. 

“Ah! comme tu est belle!” he exclaimed, clasping his little 
hand round her ungloved fingers, and smiling with unabashed 
delight into her face. 

A strange sensation—a feeling as of sudden stricture about the 
heart, and then of an equally sudden expansion of that organ—over- 
took Miss Estcourt. Something in the sound of that ringing infantile 
voice, in the touch of those soft baby-hands, seemed to thrill to the 
very centre of her being. She stooped and lifted the child to her 
knee, pushed back his hair, and kissed him on the brow and cheek. 
«Can you speak English, Claude?” she asked, almost in a whisper. 

“ But yes, only I must not,” he answered in French. 

“You must not! Why, dear?” she inquired with surprise. 

‘‘ My papa does not allow me to speak English to anyone but his 
own self,” babbled the child. ‘“ Poor papa, he went to sleep, oh, so 
fast ! And they put him into a hole in the ground, because nobody 
could awaken him. But Louis thinks he will have got out of the hole 
by the time we go back home ; and if he hasn’t, we shall take some 
spades and dig him out, Louis and I, because I want him so much.” 

Claudia returned no answer to this perfectly serious observation. 
She was scrutinising the little fellow’s features to see in how far he 
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resembled the father of whom he was speaking—the man whom she 
had so bitterly disliked, and whom, even now that he lay in his grave, 
she could not bring herself to pardon for having been to her the 
cause of so much unhappiness. But though, as a result ofher study, 
she found the resemblance between the two very striking (for Claude 
had inherited poor Hubert’s dark eyes and handsome high-bred 
lineaments, modified, of course, by his age), she could not feel any 
repugnance to the child. Yet, before she had seen him, Claudia had 
been sensible of entertaining very decided repugnance towards this 
innocent offspring of her unhappy and deeply-regretted union. But, 
at sight of his pretty baby-face, at touch of his dimpled little hands, 
her aversion had suddenly melted away, and something of the 
natural maternal feeling had been born within her. Half frightened 
by this new, unexpected emotion, this strange softening and yearning 
of the heart, Claudia hastened to break the spell of silence. 

“You used to speak English, then, with your papa sometimes, 
Claude?” she questioned. 

“ Not sometimes, but very often,” he replied. ‘ We used to talk 
about my mamma in English.” 

“ About your mamma?” echoed Claudia faintly. 

“Yes, I have a mamma, and she is beautiful—belle comme tu— 
and my papa says she is good, too. But I don’t think she can be, 
because she doesn’t love him and she doesn’t love me, and it makes 
him cry totalk about her. Oh!...” He paused suddenly and 
made a little gesture of distress, then broke himself into tears. 

“What is the matter, my darling?” demanded Claudia, moved by 
his grief, but, at the same time, greatly disquieted by his remarks. 

“Oh! I ought not to have said that! Papa never allows that I 
speak of her, of my mamma, only to him alone, and in English. 
But I forgot, and . . . and I ever forgot before,” he sobbed. 

“Never mind this time, dear. Don’t cry!” soothed Claudia. 
“ But, listen, Claude ; you must never, never, ever say anything like 
this again to anyone. It is alla mistake. You have no mamma, my 
poor little fellow, you have never had any mamma, but Madame 
Vandeleur. Don’t you—don’t you call her ‘ma mére’?” 

Claude knitted his small brows in perplexity. 

“Yes, but... ” he stammered, “but also I have a mamman, 
only I must not talk of her—is it not true?” 

“No, no! you must forget all that, Claude. Little boys can 
only have one mamman, and... . and that was your mamma who 
brought you in to see me.” Claudia’s voice shook, and she ended 
the sentence with a sob. 
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Claude look ed up startled. He was by no means a shy child, 
and he had experienced no alarm on being left alone with this 
stranger—rather, indeed, he had felt singularly attracted by her. The 
dawn of zsthetic emotion in the little fellow was proved by his 
delight in her delicate beauty and dainty apparel. Even now, though 
startled, he was not alarmed. 

“.Qu’as tu, donc? Tu vas pleurer?” he asked, in his pretty 
prattling French, putting up his hand to stroke her face. 

All at once Claudia broke down. She caught the child to her 
breast, and began to weep softly, straining him closer and closer, and 
raining kisses, the while, on his round, velvety cheeks and rosy lips. 

Madame Vandeleur, gazing on this scene from her unsuspected 
loophole, grew alarmed. Was it possible that Miss Estcourt might, 
after all, repent of her bargain? Marie’s own maternal feelings were 
so strong—she knew so well the potency of caressing little fingers, 
of chubby baby-arms clasped around a mother’s neck (as those of 
the three-year-old Claude were now clasped round the neck of her 
visitor) —that a sickening fear began to lay hold of her respecting 
the security of the golden future which had just opened before her 
fascinated eyes. 

Supposing the young lady were to change her mind—to claim 
the child, and take him away, and upset all those glorious arrange- 
ments? Marie quaked with uneasiness. She had as little anticipated, 
as Claudia herself had done, an effect of this sort from an introduction 
of the boy. She had judged “ Mademoiselle ” to be a person wholly 
without sensibility—and behold she was all melted in tears, fondling 
and moaning over her disowned child, as though already he had won 
a place in her heart! Marie felt that it was high time to go in and 
put an end to that interview. Accordingly, creeping on tiptoe to 
the back-door, she opened and closed it noisily—as though re-enter- 
ing the house by that way—and presented herself to Claudia. ‘Pardon, 
Mademoiselle, have I come too soon?” she inquired. “I was in fear 
that the little one might be troublesome to you.” 

Claudia hastily dried her eyes. 

“No; he has not been troublesome,” she answered. “But I 
am glad you have come. Take him away, Madame, please take him 
away before your husband or my friend comes in. I...1...” 
She caught her breath for a moment to prevent a fresh outburst. 
‘Give me one more kiss, Claude, and then go, go to thy mother. 
Good-bye, my darling,” she murmured in her own tongue. “ Good- 
bye for ever! Good-bye for ever !” 

She loosened her embrace, but the little fellow clung to her with 
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a curious tenacity. Madame Vandeleur had, at length, to take him 
away from her knee absolutely by force, and to carry him crying from 
the room, his little arms extended towards the “pretty lady” whom 
he was so reluctant to leave. 

“Mon Dieu!” muttered Marie to herself. “It was a little 
dangerous, that experiment. But, happily, it has ended well. She 
has not changed her mind !” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A QUIET WEDDING. 


No, Claudia Estcourt had not changed her mind. Yet the 
danger apprehended by Madame Vandeleur had not been wholly 
without foundation. For one moment—just one moment—as she 
had sat with her child’s arms clasped about her neck, Claudia had 
vacillated in her purpose. For one moment she had asked herself 
should she abandon that purpose? Should she, at this eleventh 
hour, acknowledge her clandestine marriage and claim her child? 
Should she brave her father’s shocked displeasure, and risk the loss 
of Douglas Awdry’s love? Should she expose herself to the gossip 
and scandal of Society? Yet, on the other hand, stand forth a free 
woman—her hidden bonds and chains riven, her secret revealed, 
with nothing in her life to conceal, no further need for plotting 
and dissimulation—above all, no further reason for dreading dis- 
covery, for living with an oppressive sense of danger ever hanging 
over her head. 

For one moment the balance of motive forces had hung evenly 
poised, but for one moment only. Then a strong “I dare not” had 
leaped upon a weak “I would,” and the brief indecision was over. 

If during the next few weeks—very busy weeks they were—Claudia 
recalled that indecision at all, it was to congratulate herself upon 
having in no way yielded to it. 

As she had told Madame Vandeleur, she was about to be married, 
and to be married at once. On the very evening of that day where- 
upon she had accepted his hand, Captain Awdry—after obtaining her 
father’s sanction to the suggestion—had pressed Claudia to assent 
to a very quiet but immediate marriage, in order that, upon his return 
to England, she might go with him as his bride. A little startled, at 
first, by this proposal, Claudia had, nevertheless, soon been brought 


to yield to it—and quite as much because her own inclinations urged 
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acquiescence, as because her lover’s circumstances seemed to render it 
advisable. 

The second son of his father—who had been married twice— 
Douglas Awdry belonged to a family which, wherever it had originally 
sprung from, had been established in Berkshire for so many genera- 
tions that it had come to be looked upon as one of the oldest, if not 
the very oldest, in the county. No higher title than that of Squire 
had, as yet, been borne by any head of the family—although, by 
marriage, much blue blood had enriched the race, and although it was 
currently believed that a Baronetcy, if not a Peerage, had been offered 
to more than one of its representatives. Whether this were true or no, 
it is certain that, relying on their antiquity and wealth, the Awdrys 
held their heads very high, and were wont to boast themselves in- 
dependent of such adventitious rank, and the equals, at all events, 
of all those whose handles to their names were of recent acquirement. 

Of this family, Captain Douglas Awdry—ex-officer (for he had 
now resigned his commission) of a cavalry regiment stationed for 
some time in Quebec—had lately, and very unexpectedly, become 
the chief. Left an orphan at an early age, Douglas had been brought 
up under the guardianship of a half-brother, upon whom had devolved 
the fine entailed estate of Clavermere Chase. 

More than twenty years Douglas’s senior, and a man of very 
studious and somewhat unsocial habits, this last Squire Awdry had 
remained unmarried until quite late in life ; and Douglas himself, as 
well as all the friends and acquaintances of the family, had long 
learned to consider the reversion of the property as secure to the 
younger brother. 

At the age of forty-five, however, Squire Awdry had suddenly 
fallen in love with and married a lady of little more than half his 
age. Two boys had been born of this union; and Douglas, who 
had gone out to Canada very shortly after it had taken place, had 
then, of course, entirely relinquished all idea of the inheritance which 
he had once looked upon as his own. Nevertheless, it had come to 
him—and earlier than, in the course of nature, he had ever had a 
right to expect. One letter, received about a month before the 
opening of this story, had announced to him the deaths of his two 
young nephews through the attack of some contagious disorder. A 
second, following by the next post, had conveyed the intelligence 
that his half-brother (who had been absent from home at the time, 
travelling in Norway) had succumbed to the shock of being informed 
of this double catastrophe in a cruelly sudden manner. For to his 
children the quiet, staid man had shown a passionate attachment, 
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such as Douglas, who had never received from him any treatment 
but that of cold severity, could scarcely have believed it to have been 
in his nature to feel. 

Now, had he been nearer, Captain Awdry would, without ques- 
tion, have repaired at once to Clavermere on receipt of these tidings— 
tidings which, in spite of his personal gain through them, the young 
man sincerely sorrowed over, though, naturally, with a less keen 
sorrow than would have possessed him had his relations with his 
brother been more affectionate. But, at that date, communication 
between America and England was by no means so rapid as it has 
since become, and, as Douglas knew, his brother must of necessity 
be buried long before he could arrive there. Seeing, then, that he 
could not be in time for the funeral, and believing that the young 
widow (whom he had heard was overwhelmed by her affliction) 
would greatly prefer not to have her solitude intruded upon for a few 
weeks by the arrival of the new proprietor, he had decided not to — 
hurry his departure from Quebec. 

When, however, the news had come to him that his sister-in-law 
had already vacated the Chase, and retired to a smaller estate 
bequeathed to her by his brother, Douglas had looked upon the 
matter in a different light. He had then become anxious to return 
to England as soon as possible. But he had been equally anxious to 
take with him the wife he had chosen, and so had agreed to put off 
his voyage for the six additional weeks which Miss Estcourt had 
declared to be the shortest possible time in which she could make 
her arrangements. 

For, poor girl, she had other arrangements to make than those 
simple and innocent ones which concerned her trousseau! She had 
that expedition to carry out to the lonely farm-house on the Beauport 
Slopes, and her bargain with Madame Vandeleur to effect. And when 
that matter had, as we have seen, been brought to a successful issue, 
there was another difficulty to face, viz., the legal appointment of a 
trustee for the little Claude’s property. But that difficulty, also, had 
been met and overcome—not, however, without the aid of much 
misrepresentation and falsehood. 


Ah! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive. 


And in that falsehood Miss Ella Thorne had felt constrained to 
take a conspicuous part. 
Under pretence of visiting their old school-mistress, Mrs. Cam. 
pion, the two girls had taken a trip to Montreal, and had there sought 
R2 
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out a gentleman who was a distant connection of Ella’s, and well 
known to her by repute as a strictly conscientious and honest man. 
By profession this gentleman was an attorney, and after a little trouble, 
and by dint of an entire mis-statement of the case, he had been induced 
to accept the position of trustee for the £3,000, handed over to him 
by deed of gift in favour of Claude Stephens Vandeleur. He had, how- 
ever, insisted on having the name of the child’s adoptive father, Paul 
Vandeleur, and also that of a clergyman in Boston (whose name 
Claudia could never afterwards recollect) associated with his own as 
co-executors, albeit that he undertook himself the principal responsi- 
bility of finding an investment for the property. 

As a matter of course, all these arrangements were not conducted 
quite out of hand, and after the return of the young ladies to Quebec, a 
good deal of correspondence took place under cover to Ella Thorne. 

But, at length, the business was settled, and Claudia Estcourt 
began to breathe freely—more freely than she had done for years. 

Now, she fancied, she had taken a sponge and wiped out the his- 
tory of the past. She had made a tabula rasa of her old life ; “ Out 
of the nettle danger” she had, at last, “‘ plucked the flower safety.” 
Her husband was dead, her child finally disposed of. Now she would 
cast the recollection of that dreadful mistake of her girlhood wholly 
away from her, and enter upon her new existence unfretted by fear or 
anxiety on its account. Henceforth, too, she resolved she would keep 
her conscience void of such offences as had stained it through these 
bygone years ; she would cultivate, in word and action, the most 
perfect truth and candour. Although obliged to keep her promised 
husband in ignorance of events that had preceded their marriage, she 
would be open with him as the day as to all that should occur after 
it. Thus compounding for transgressions of the past with resolutions 
of virtue for the future, Claudia hoped and believed that all would 
be well with her. She had yet to learn, poor child, that a logical 
necessity presides over the sequence of events in the moral world, as 
well as in the physical. That as surely as law governs the succession 
of visible phenomena, that all cause must have an effect, so in the 
less tangible realms of human thought and conduct, law is likewise 
supreme, and no deed, once done, can escape inevitable conse- 
quences—although those consequences may be of a nature impossible 
to predict with any assurance. 

Meanwhile, however, gathering courage from her past immunity 
from detection, and full of blind confidence in those measures she 
had taken—as at the same time relieving her sense of obligation to 
the child and shielding her from all future trouble on his account— 
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Claudia, we repeat, had resolved to cast her fears to the winds, and 
im a great measure she had succeeded in doing so. The wedding- 
day drew on apace, and each hour that intervened seemed to bring 
some fresh augury of future happiness, to paint the horizon of her 
new life with ever brighter tints. Heart and fancy alike enthralled 
by the handsome manly lover, who, day by day, appeared to grow 
more devoted, more passionately attached to her, the girl basked and 
sunned herself in this warm glow of affection, striving to feel satisfied 
that no chill of disappointment or misery could ever surprise her. 
As for Douglas Awdry, he, indeed, trod, during these few weeks of 
waiting for her, upon enchanted ground. And when at length his 
gitlish bride stood by his side at the altar, the fairest and sweetest 
picture his eyes had ever rested on, it seemed to the young man that 
life had no further bliss to bestow, that the summum bonum of 
existence was already his. As had been arranged, the wedding was 
a very quiet one, although, owing to the fact that both Captain 
Awdry and Miss Estcourt were conspicuous figures in Quebec 
society, it had been difficult to keep it so. Ella Thorne remained 
with her old school friend until after the ceremony, in which she 
figured as sole bridesmaid, and on the following day returned to her 
home in Kingston. The bride and bridegroom embarked directly 
after their marriage for England; and if the voyage across the 
Atlantic could have been taken as protypifying their voyage together 
through life, the latter would indeed have proved a serene and 
delightful one. Never within his memory, as the captain declared, 
had he made a more favourable or rapid passage, or known a spell of 
such mild and delicious weather. Scarcely a ripple disturbed the 
tranquillity of the sun-lit waves upon which the married lovers gazed 
day by day, feeling as though they were floating, in truth, upon a 
magic ocean of bliss. To have realised how those placid waters 
would look under another aspect, darkened by storm and lashed into 
threatening fury, into devouring rage, would have been almost as 
difficult after those weeks of continuous serenity, as to have imagined 
their own lives broken upon by disquieting doubt, or wrecked by a 
tempest of passion and pain. 

Several times during the weeks of his daughter’s brief engagement 
Mr. Estcourt had hinted at a probability that he would very shortly 
give up his house and his business in Canada and come to reside in 
London, in order that he might be near to the beloved and only 
child, whom he had given, with somewhat inexplicable readiness, 
into the hands of another. Not, however, he had explained, that he 
intended, as yet, wholly to relinquish his connection with commerce, 
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but merely to confine his attention to the ship-building concern, in 
which, it will be remembered, he had a partnership, on the banks of 
the Thames. 

With the reputation which he enjoyed for great wealth, Douglas 
Awdry had felt astonished that his proposed father-in-law, who was 
now approaching his sixtieth year, should thus persist in keeping 
himself still in harness, when surely there could be no occasion for 
it. Also, he had felt still more surprised by the manner in which 
Mr. Estcourt had treated the matter of settlements. In return for 
his own very liberal provision for his wife, that gentleman had 
promised his daughter a dowry of £20,000. But he had stipulated 
with Douglas to hand it over in the course of four years, £5,000 at a 
time, and he had put off payment of the first £5,000 until three 
months after the wedding-day. Having so large a fortune of his own, 
the young man had expressed himself as perfectly content with this 
arrangement, although, at the same time, he had certainly wondered 
at it. His love for Claudia was so great, that he would gladly have 
married her had she not possessed a penny. She was not, however, 
he knew (or believed he did), altogether penniless even on the day of 
the marriage. For, as her father had informed him, she had a little 
fortune of £5,000 invested in a Canadian bank, which fortune 
Douglas had insisted on having settled upon herself, with such 
legalities as were necessary before the passing of the Woman’s 
Property Act. All these mercenary matters, howbeit, had been 
discussed and arranged by the two gentlemen between themselves, 
and Claudia was not even aware that her husband knew of the 
legacy bequeathed to her by her uncle. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MADAME GAINS THE DAY. 


A pair of small heads—one covered with a thick mass of. flaxen 
curls, the other curly too, but dark as night—nestled side by side on 
the same pillow, and a pair of bright, clean washen little faces looked 
eagerly up into one that was bending over them. Madame Vande- 
leur. had just finished putting her two children to bed. It was, 
perhaps, a little earlier than she was accustomed to perform that 
duty, for the light of the summer evening had not yet begun to fade, 
only to mellow, and the golden glory of sunset was still in prospect ; 
but the children had not minded the earliness of the hour because 
the process of bathing and undressing had been enlivened by what 
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little folks of every nation and clime under the sun so dearly love— 
to wit, a tale. 

A very entrancing tale this had proved, and the eyes of both 
children had grown large and round with interest as they listened. 

The subject had been rather a curious one, and the story had had 
for its heroes two small boys just the ages of Claude and Louis. 
These boys, it appeared, had changed names with each other, and 
through that change both had reaped some most wonderful and 
startling benefits bestowed upon them by fairies. The delightful 
things that had happened to them, however, had only happened a 
long, long time after they had thus changed names ; and they would 
not have happenedat all (this Marie had been very particular in impres- 
sing upon her young auditors) if the little boys had ever forgotten, 
after they had once begun it, to call each other by the wrong names. 

“And may we zead/y tryit, my mother, Claude and 1?” demanded 
Louis in an awed whisper—(a suggestion to that effect having ema- 
nated playfully from the little woman on the conclusion of her tale)— 
“may we really try it, and see if the fairies will bring us flying ponies 
and bags of bon-bons? Oh, do permit us !” 

“Yes, you shad/ try it, my Louis,” assented his mother, “ but not 
until after you leave the house of Grand-pére. You must not begin 
till I tell you that it is time ; and then, you know, you must never, 
never forget that you are Claude and he is Louis. But to-morrow 
I will tell you the tale again. And now, mes enfants, good-night. 
Sleep well, and may holy angels guard your bed!” 

Breathing that pious prayer, Madame Vandeleur bestowed a 
butterfly kiss on the chubby cheek of the dark-haired little fellow, 
and a warmer, more lingering salute on that of his bedfellow. Then 
quitting the large, loft-like chamber, she descended a short flight of 
narrow and very creaking stairs, and entered the living-room or 
united kitchen and sitting-room of the farm. The only occupants, 
at present, of this latter apartment were her father and his nephew, 
Marie’s cousin, the one smoking a pipe in morose silence, the other 
whittling aimlessly a piece of wood. 

“Eh bien, mon pre, you are enjoying your pipe?” observed 
Madame cheerfully. ‘ But where then is my husband ?” 

“ Gone outside like a sulky hound,” growled her father, removing 
his pipe for a moment, but avoiding his daughter’s eye. “I have 
been telling him—and by my soul it is true—that people may out- 
Stay their welcome. Figure to yourself a whole family dropping 
upon a poor man like a swarm of locusts, and eating up his substance 
for a month at atime! Mon Dieu, it is unreasonable !” 
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Madame Vandeleur laughed. 

“ You are right, my father, it zs unreasonable,” she assented ; “but 
compose yourself, we shall be gone now, au plus vite possible—even 
to-morrow. I will go and consult with Paul on the subject. And, 
listen, it is the last time we shall trespass on your hospitality, any of 
us, I promise it !” 

“Nay, nay, I meant not that,” began the old man; “fora few 
days.” 

“But Z mean it, my good father, I mean it, and with good 
reason. Au revoir!” And nodding her head, Marie laughed again, 
very pleasantly, and passed from the house. 

She found her husband seated in a dejected attitude on the low 
parapet of the well which Ella Thorne had chosen as a resting place, 
when, nearly a fortnight ago now, she had come hither in company 
with Mademoiselle Estcourt, “ that charming young fool,” upon whom 
Marie was in the habit of bestowing hourly, though somewhat con- 
temptuous, benisons. 

Hearing her approach, Paul turned round with an ejaculation of 
satisfaction. “Ah! there you are, my wife! I was in expectation you 
might come out here. I wish much to speak with thee.” 

* And I, likewise, wish to speak with thee, Paul,” rejoined his 
wife, smiling upon the good-humoured young giant, whose fair hair and 
clear complexion made him look so much more like a Saxon than a 
French Canadian. “I have something of much importance to say 
to thee. But come with me to the wood, yonder. Let us sit and 
talk where we used to do when thou didst come hither to practise 
thy wooing, my beloved.” 

“ Ah, those were happy days, were they not?” returned Paul, 
pressing against his side the hand which his diminutive spouse had 
passed within his arm. “Very happy days. Though even then, my 
angel,” he added, with a little hesitation, “thou wert something of 
a tyrant.” 

“Was I? Chut, chut, my Paul!” She patted his arm and 
laughed—(the little woman’s laugh came very readily at present). 
“‘T am never a tyrant to thee excepting for thine own good. But 
tell me, now, what is it thou dost wish to say ? ” 

“It is simply that I want to ask when we may take our departure 
from here ”—began her husband anxiously. “That strange business 
about that little Claude, it is all settled now. Wherefore, then, must 
we still delay our return home?” 

“ We will not delay it any longer. Allons! mon ami, cheer up! 
I knew it was this that was troubling thee. And I know, besides, 
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what my father has been saying to thee—though thou art so con- 
siderate that thou dost not like to repeat it to me. Ciel, Paul, thy 
nature is as delicate and tender as a girls! But here is my 
arm-chair !” 

Madame Vandeleur seated herself, as she spoke, between the 
forked branches of an ancient tree, which separated conveniently 
near the roots and offered comfortable support for one. Her hus- 
band threw himself on the ground at her feet. 

“Tt is true,” he admitted, “that M. Gireaud has been a little ill- 
natured about our staying here so long ; and I was afraid that it 
might disturb thee to mention it. But since we are to leave at once, 
he will doubtless be more amiable. And, ah, how glad Iam! How 
charming it will be to find ourselves once more at home.” 

“ But, Paul, my cherished one”—Madame passed her fingers 
caressingly through his crisp yellow locks—“ is it not always home 
to thee wherever thy wife and thy child—children I should now say— 
may happen to be?” 

“Truly, yes. But...” He glanced up at her in swift alarm. 
“But our farm, Marie—the comfortable house I built for thee, 
and where we have lived together so many years—that is our 
home ?” 

“It has been our home, true ; but happily, my beloved, it will 
be so no longer. Why, surely, Paul, thou couldst not dream, with 
our altered fortunes, still to bury thy family in that sad, that solitary, 
that barbarous spot? Fi donc! Fi donc!” 

Paul dropped his head and made no reply. The blow which he 
had been secretly dreading ever since the fact of their wealth had 
been announced to him—(that wealth which seemed to the simple 
fellow so great, and which had been bestowed for reasons so inex- 
plicable—so inadequate to the service required in return—that, as 
yet he could only regard its possession with vague uneasiness)—that 
blow had now fallen. 

“Dost thou not know, Paul, how I have detested those six 
dreary years, shut in there out of the world, along with a handful of 
stupid ignorant people, with no more sense in their heads than the 
oxen or the pigs?” 

‘* But, my Marie, the good neighbours, they have served and 
obeyed thee like children,” remonstrated her husband. “ And thou 
didst not seem to hate them then ?” 

“TI should hate them xzow, if I lived with them,” she answered. 
“But leave that. . . . Thou knewest, at any rate, my Paul, that I 
suffer much from the cold—that, being fragile, I require a sunny 
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climate. Why, then, hast thou not already said to me—‘ Marie, we 
are now rich, we can live where we will—let us go to some warmer 
country wheré thy health will be better?’ Ah!- Paul, Paul, I fear 
that, after all, thou art a selfish man—that thou hast no affection, no 
consideration, for thy wife ! ” 

At this accusation poor Paul blushed crimson, and looked as 
confused as though really guilty of the charge brought against him. 
“Selfish?” he repeated, “I did not think—I do not wish to be 
selfish.” 

Marie patted his head again. “It is only that thou dos¢ not 
think, my Paul. No, no, I will not believe thee selfish or unkind, 
only a little thoughtless and a little stupid. But now that thou 
understandest what I wish, thou wilt yield ; is it not so?” 

“ But, as yet, I do not quite understand,” he faltered. “ Is it 
that you desire to leave altogether our old home? To go back there 
no more?” 

“ Nay, nay, we will go back for a few days,” rejoined Marie, in a 
tone of amiable concession, “for a week, or even a fortnight, if 
necessary. There will be the house and farm to sell, and disposition 
to make of all our belongings. But I have a capital idea, my Paul,” 
she continued cheerfully. “Thou knowest Jules Lecroix is going to 
marry in the autumn. We will let him have our house for as much 
as he can afford to pay. It will be an excellent arrangement both 
for him and for us, will it not?” 

Paul gave vent to a stifled groan, which his wife professed to 
consider an affirmative. 

“ And then we will go forth together,” she resumed, “and see the 
world! Ah, Paul, a little while ago thou didst talk of happy days, 
but our happy days have yet to come. And, my husband, I must 
teach thee ambition. It is true that we are now rich ; but we must 
grow richer. Is it not in the Holy Scripture that one ought to trade 
with one’s talents and make them ten times so many? Therefore, 
my Paul, we will go to a place where great fortunes are to be made, 
and our money shall grow two, three, four times as much! I know 
not yet Aow, it is true, but that I shall discover when we arrive. 
Paul, we will go to London—to England.” 

“To England!” he echoed, aghast. “But we know not the 
language ! ” 

“We shall arn the language, mon ami—and there are many 
people there who understand our own. That I have ascertained.” 

“.But .. Oh, Marie! Consider—reflect! It is terrible... a 
foreign country !” 

* Paul, thou art, in truth, a coward!” exclaimed his wife dis- 
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dainfully. ‘‘ Thou should’st have been born a woman, and I a man. 
I have twice thy brain, and ten times thy spirit !” 

“It is true—perfectly true that thou art wiser and cleverer than I, 
my Marie. Have I not always acknowledged it? But——” 

“Then confide thyself to my guidance, Paul,” she interposed 
gently but firmly. ‘Let me do what I think best, and I engage that 
thou shalt very shortly say—as thou hast often said before—‘ Thy 
way is the best way.’” 

Paul sighed. Whether his wife’s way was the best way or not, he 
knew that, in the end, she must have it. Moreover, he did place 
very great, almost implicit, reliance upon her judgment. And again, 
that suggestion that she had made about his being “ selfish” had 
disturbed his simple soul with doubt. Perhaps he was selfish to 
dread these proposed changes in his life—to care so much for his 
old home and his old neighbours. He gulped down something that 
rose in his throat, and in rather a shaky voice observed, 

“Eh, bien, my wife—be it as you wish.” 

“Thou good Paul! Thou best of husbands! Let me kiss thee! 
And, now, there is something else—one more little matter which we 
have to discuss together.” 

“Yes?” said Paul interrogatively. 

“Tt is about the children”—Madame paused for a second or two, 
as if considering how to introduce her subject. “ Those children, Paul. 
Attend now. They are both ours, one as much as the other.” 

“Yes?” put in Paul again. 

“We have adopted the little Claude—/or now and always. We 
have promised, thou and I, to be his father and mother, and he, for 
his part, will very soon forget, being but a baby, that he ever called 
any other ‘ papa.’ We must help him to forget it, my Paul, and we 
must behave to him precisely as if he were our own offspring—thou 
understandest ? ” 

“Yes, yes. It will be a little difficult, perhaps, because one 
naturdlly inclines to cherish most one own’s flesh and blood. But 
thou art very good, my angel, to desire it, and we will try to treat the 
poor little orphan as truly our own. We will make no favourite of 
our Louis.” 

“ Only inasmuch as he is the elder,” amended Marie. ‘‘ What we 
want to do, my beloved, is to be fus¢ to both.” 

“ Mais, oui, justice is an excellent thing. But how meanest thou?” 

“T mean this,” she replied, speaking slowly and emphatically: 
“It would not be justice, Paul, that one of our children, and the 
younger, should have advantage over the elder. It would be well for 
them to share alike, but if one must have a larger fortune than the 
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other, then it ought to be the first-born. That is what reason and 
justice demand,” 

“ But I do not comprehend,” rejoined her husband, looking up 
with a puzzled air. ‘ Wecannot help it that the little Claude should 
have, when he is twenty-one Ha, yes!” His brow smoothed 
itself suddenly. “Now I understand! That is why thou dost desire 
to go to England, and that we should endeavour to make our money 
increase. It is that thou wishest to leave the two boysequal? Well, 
perhaps you are right, my wife But still, with 10,000 dollars 
if we keep that for him, our Louis would surely be sufficiently rich?” 

“ No, that is zof what I mean. Thy mind is so dull, Paul, that 
I must speak out plainly. The 10,000 dollars that are ours, we have 
to live upon for a time, and possibly, in striving to make them more, 
we may /ose some of them.” (Madame Vandeleur had no intention 
of permitting a farthing of their precious bequest to be lost, but she 
had still less intention of explaining to her husband the deeper 
motives which had impelled her to the singular design she had 
formed.) ‘ Therefore, it is my purpose to secure to our own boy— 
our e/dest boy, I mean—that 15,000 dollars which we shall have no 
power, Paul, thou or I, to touch or to waste.” 

“ Comment?” he ejaculated, gazing at her in distressed bewilder- 
ment. “ But that—it belongs to Claude !” 

“ Precisely. And Claude shall inherit it. But I mean to turn 
Louis into Claude, and Claude into Louis.” 

“ Holy Virgin!” The simple fellow’s eyes opened wider than 
before, and he stared at his wife with something like terror in them. 
Was she claiming to be a witch—a sorceress ? 

Madame burst out laughing. “ Paul, Paul, what an innocent 
thou art! Weshall merely change the zames of the children. There 
will be no magic about the matter, thou goose! We go, recollect, to 
a new country where no one knows us. There Louis will be always 
Claude—Claude Stephens Vandeleur ; and to him necessarily (for he, 
also, will have forgotten the name of his first years), the 15,000 
dollars will be paid when the proper time arrives. Vow dost thou 
comprehend what I mean?” 

Evidently he did. His expression of bewildered alarm had, 
whilst she had been speaking, gradually given place to one of mingled 
pain, dismay, and indignation. 

“ But itis a wickedness! It isa crime !” he exclaimed, lifting both 
hands with a shocked gesture. ‘“ Thou canst not surely meditate so 
great a wrong, Marie! Ah! say it isa joke! Itis a joke, is it not?” 

“ What I have said, my husband, it is my settled purpose to 
accomplish,” was the calm reply. 
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Paul drew himself away from her a foot or two, and his honest, 
kindly face took a dogged air. 

“Tt shall not be!” he protested, firmly. “I will defeat thy 
purpose.” 

“Bon!” This interjection was the sole comment Madame 
Vandeleur vouchsafed to his contumacious utterance ; but the tone 
in which it was spoken made Paul’s flesh creep, as though a sudden 
chill had come into the balmy evening air. 

Nevertheless, he reiterated his words stoutly. ‘“ No, it shall not 
be ! ” 

This time his wife said nothing, and for nearly five minutes a 
complete silence reigned between the pair. 

To Paul that silence, as it continued, grew terrible, by reason 
of a strange sensation that possessed him, and that, with each 
second, became more potent and oppressive. He had turned his 
head away from his companion, but he felt that her eyes were upon 
him. He felt that she wished him to look at her, and he was con- 
scious of resisting her will with ever-increasing difficulty, with an 
effort which, in the end, caused large drops of perspiration to start 
from his brow. And, at length—explain the matter as one may, as 
electro-biology, odylic force, magnetism or mesmerism—some power 
which Paul Vandeleur could no longer withstand, drew his gaze to 
his wife’s face. And once having looked at her, the poor fellow 
remained, as though fascinated, unable to look away again. 

At all times pale, Marie’s complexion had turned to a whiteness 
almost like that of a corpse. In her eyes, however, which were 
glowing like living coals, there was life and energy enough to have 
supplied ten ordinary women. As those eyes now gazed down into 
his, Paul quailed, as the lion quails before its tamer. 

Once, and only once, before had he attempted to rebel against 
Marie’s indomitable will, and on that occasion a transformation 
something similar—though not equal in its formidable effect to this— 
had passed over the little woman’s aspect. His breezy, cheerful and 
ordinarily affectionate wife had turned into the Gorgon Medusa. 
Not, however, that Paul instituted this comparison— sceing that he 
had never heard of the serpent-haired maiden—but unquestionably 
he felt his heart sink within him, as though from living flesh it had 
become a dead stone. And this change—this terrible change in his 
wife would continue, he felt implicitly convinced of it, until he should 
be conquered—until his will had been yielded to hers. What was 
he todo? The poor fellow loved peace ; also, he loved his wife— 
although, at the present moment, he shrank from her with a feeling 
rather akin to hate than love. But again, on the other hand, he 
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loved justice ; he feared God; he owned a conscience. How was 
he to reconcile these conflicting forces—these impulses that tore him 
this way and that? The desire within himself that leaned towards 
righteousness—the imperious power outside of himself that impelled 
towards wrong-doing? What was he to do? 

A solution of the difficulty—which affected him as a reprieve 
from execution might affect a condemned criminal—presently 
occurred to him. Paul Vandeleur resolved to temporise. For the 
present he would pretend to give way, because, as he had happily 
reflected, giving way for the present could do no harm! Why had he 
not thought of that before? Why, before either of the boys could gain 
possession of the fifteen thousand dollars, eighteen years must pass ! 
For eighteen long years he might suffer Marie to have her way—and 
so secure peace to himself, and yet there would be no wrong done! 
Let his wife carry out this singular freak of hers. Let her change 
the children’s names, for the present, if she would. But when the time 
arrived when that freak might lead to evil—then Paul registered a vow 
with himself—shen he would rise up and prevent it. Yes, he would 
die rather than permit his orphan charge to be robbed of his rights ! 
But, in the mean time, what a relief it was that he could gain peace— 
though not “ peace with honour”—of this he was sadly conscious—by 
the artifice on which he had determined! Whether, as she looked down 
into her husband’s eyes, Madame Vandeleur read all his thoughts or 
not, she at all events perceived that for the time being she had gained 
a victory, and accomplished her ends. As a tide of crimson colour 
(called up by various emotions) mounted to Paul’s brow and spread 
over his sinewy neck, the Gorgon-like expression melted slowly out 
of his wife’s countenance, and a smile of satisfaction and reconciliation 
took its place. But the wise little woman forbore to express any 
triumph either by word or look. She did not even demand from her 
husband any verbal expression of his submission. Ina soft voice she 
called his attention to the beauty of the sunset flooding the western 
sky with a golden radiance, such as one could fancy, she remarked, 
might be reflected from the city of the New Jerusalem, that the good 
curé had preached about on the last Sunday before they had left 
home. Then, -aying no attention to the fact that Paul had made 
no response to her observation, she watched on in silence until the 
amber refulgence had turned into a grey opaqueness. Whereupon, 
rising and extending her hand to him with sovereign benignity, she 
suggested, “‘ Now let us return to the house, my cherished one, and 
announce to my father that we shall leave him on the morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE 
LIMITS OF MILITARY DUTY. 


T must needs be that new questions arise, or old perplexities in 

a fresh form ; and of these one that has risen again in our time 

is this: Does any moral stain attach to bloodshed committed upon 

the battlefield? Or is the difference between military and ordinary 

homicide a real one, and does the plea of duty sanction any act, how- 

ever atrocious in the abstract, provided it be committed under the 
uniform of the State ? 

The general opinion is, of course, that no soldier in his military 
capacity can be guilty of murder; but opinion has not always been 
so fixed, and it is worth noticing that in the forms of civilisation that 
preceded our own, and in some existing modern races of lower type 
than our own, traces clearly appear of a sense of wrong attaching to 
any form of bloodshed whatever, whether of fair battle or of base 
treachery, calling alike for the purifying influences of expiation and 
cleansing. In South Africa, for instance, the Basuto returning from 
war proceeds with all his arms to the nearest stream, to purify not only 
his own person but his javelins and his battle-axe. The Zulu, too, 
practises ablutions on the same occasion ; and the Bechuana warrior 
wears a rude kind of necklace, to remind him of the expiation due 
from him to the slain, and to disperse the dreams that might otherwise 
trouble him, and perhaps even drive him to die of remorse.! 

The same feelings may be detected in the old world. The 
Macedonians had a peculiar form of sacrificatory purification, which 
consisted in cutting a dog in half and leading the whole army, 
arrayed in full armour, between the two parts.? As the Boeotians 
had the same custom, it was probably for the same reason. At 
Rome, for the same purpose, a sheep, and a bull, and a pig or boar, 
were every year led three times round the army and then sacrificed to 
Mars. In Jewish history the prohibition to King David to build the 
temple was expressly connected with the blood he had shed in battle 
In old Greek mythology Theseus held himself unfit, without expia- 
tion, to be admitted to the mysteries of Ceres, though the blood that 

? Arbousset’s Exploratory Tour, 397-9. 2 Livy, xl. 6. 
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stained his hands was only that of thieves and robbers. And in the 
same spirit Hector refused to make a libation to the gods before he 
had purified his hands after battle. “‘ With unwashen hands,” he said, 
“ to pour out sparkling wine to Zeus I dare not, nor is it ever the 
custom for one soiled with the blood and dust of battle to offer 
prayers to the god whose seat is in the clouds.” ! 

For the cause of this feeling we may perhaps choose between an 
almost instinctive reluctance to take human life, and some such 
superstition as explains the necessity for purification among the 
Basutos,—the idea, namely, of escaping the revenge of the slain by 
the medium of water.? The latter explanation would be in keeping 
with the not uncommon notion in savage life of the inability of a 
spirit to cross running water, and would help to account for the 
necessity there was for a Hebrew to flee, or for a Greek to make 
some expiation, even though only guilty of an act of unintentional 
homicide. And in this way it is possible that the sanctity of human 
life, which is one of the chief marks, and should be one of the chief 
objects, of civilisation, originated in the very same fear of a post- 
mortem vengeance, which leads some savage tribes to entreat pardon 
of the bear or elephant whom they have slain after a successful 
chase. 

But, account as we like for the origin of the feeling, its un- 
doubted existence is the point of interest, for it is easy to see that 
under slightly more favourable conditions of history it might have 
ripened into a state of thought which would have held the soldier 
and the manslayer in equal abhorrence. Christianity in its primitive 
form certainly aimed at and very nearly effected the transition. In 
the Greek Church a Christian soldier was debarred from the Eucharist 
for three years if he had slain an enemy in battle ; and the Christian 
Church of the first three centuries would have echoed the sentiment 
expressed by St. Cyprian in his letter to Donatus : “ Homicide when 
committed by an individual is a crime, but a virtue when committed 
in a public war ; yet in the latter case it derives its impunity, not 
from its abstract harmlessness, but solely from the scale of its 
enormity.” 

The education of centuries has long since effaced the earlier 
scruple ; but there are thousands of Englishmen to whom a military 
profession is the last they would voluntarily adopt, and it would be 
rash to predict the impossibility of the revival of the older feeling, or 
the dimensions it may ultimately assume. The greatest poet of our 

1 Thad, vi. 266-8 ; and comp. neid, ii. 717-20. 
3 Casalis’s Basutos, 258. 
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time, who more than any other living man has helped to lead 
European opinion into new channels, may, perhaps, in the following 
lines have anticipated the verdict of the coming time, and divined 
an undercurrent of thought that is beginning to flow even now 
amongst us with no inconsiderable force of feeling :— 

La phrase, cette altiére et vile courtisane, 

Dore le meurtre en grand, fourbit la pertuisane, 

Protége les soudards contre le sens commun, 

Persuade les niais que tous sont faits pour un, 

Prouve que la tuerie est glorieuse et bonne, 

Déroute la logique et l’évidence, et donne 

Un sauf-conduit au crime a travers la raison," 


The destruction of the romance of war by the greater publicity 
given to its details through the medium of the press clearly tends to 
strengthen this feeling, by tempering popular admiration for military 
success with a cooling admixture of horror and disgust. Take, for 
instance, the following description of the storming of the Egyptian 
trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, by an eye-witness of it :—“ In the redoubt 
into which our men were swarming the Egyptians, throwing away 
their arms, were found cowering, terror-stricken, in the corners of the 
works, to hide themselves from our men. Although they had made 
such a contemptible exhibition, from a soldierly point of view, it was 
impossible to help pitying the poor wretches as they huddled together; 
it seemed so much like rats in a pit when the terrier has set to work,” 
And some 2,500 of them were afterwards buried on the spot, most 
of them killed by bayonet wounds in the back. 

This is an instance of the ¢werie that Victor Hugo speaks of, 
which we all call glorious when we meet in the streets, reserving, 
perhaps, another opinion for the secret chamber. Still, when it 
comes to comparing the work of a victory to that of a terrier in 
a ratpit, it must be admitted that the realism of war threatens 
to become more repellent than its romance was once attractive, 
and to deter men more and more from the choice of a profession 
of which similar disgusting scenes are the common and the probable 
episodes. 

Descartes, the father of modern philosophy and of free thought, 
who, from a love for arms and camp-life, which he attributed to a 
certain heat of liver, began life in the army, actually gave up his mili- 
tary career for the reasons which he thus expressed in a letter to 
a friend : “ Although custom and example render the profession of 
arms the noblest of all, I, for my own part, who only regard it like a 


? Victor Hugo’s Z’dne, 124. 
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philosopher, value it at its proper worth, and, indeed, I find it very 
difficult to give it a place among the honourable professions, seeing 
that idleness and licentiousness are the two principal motives which 
now attract most men to it.” ! 

Of course no one in modern times would come to the same con- 
clusions as Descartes for the same reasons, the discipline of our 
armies being somewhat more serious than it was in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, it is impossible to read of 
the German campaign in France without hoping, for the good of the 
world, that the inevitable association of war with the most revolting 
forms of crime therein displayed, may some day produce a state of 
sentiment similar to that anticipated by Descartes. 

It may be said that the example of Descartes proves and indicates 
nothing ; and we may feel pretty sure that his scruples seemed ex- 
travagantly absurd to his contemporaries, if he suffered them to know 
them. Nevertheless, he might have appealed to several well-known 
historical facts as a reason against too hasty a condemnation of his 
apparent super-sensitiveness. He might have argued that the pro- 
fession of a pirate once reflected no more moral discredit than that 
of a soldier did in his days ; that the pirate’s reply to Alexander, 
that he infested the seas by the same right wherewith the conqueror 
devastated the land, conveyed a moral sentiment once generally 
accepted, nor even then quite extinct; that in the days of Homer it 
was as natural to ask a seafarer whether he were a freebooter as 
whether he were a merchant; that so late in Greek history as the 
time of Thucydides, several tribes on the mainland of Greece still 
gloried in piracy, and accounted their plunder honourably won ; and 
that at Rome the Cilician pirates, whom it devolved on Pompey to 
disperse, were joined by persons of wealth, birth, and education, “as 
if,” says Plutarch, “ their employment were worthy of the ambition 
of men of honour.” 

Remembering, therefore, these things, and the fact that not so 
very many centuries ago public opinion was so lenient to the practice 
of bishops and ecclesiastics taking an active part in warfare that they 
commonly did so in spite of canons and councils to the contrary, it is a 
fair subject for speculation whether the moral opinion of the future 
may not come to coincide with the feeling of Descartes, and it behoves 
us to keep our minds alive to possibilities of change in this matter, 
already it would seem in process of formation. Who will venture to 
predict what may be the effect of the rise of the general level of 
education, and of the increased religious life of our time, on the 
' Baillat’s Vie de Descartes, i. 41. 
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popular judgment of even fifty years hence regarding a voluntarily 
adopted military life ? 

We may perhaps attribute it to the extreme position taken up 
with regard to military service by the Quakers and Mennonites that 
the example of Descartes had so slight a following. That thick 
phalanx of our kind who fondly mistake their own mental timidity 
for moderation, perpetually make use of the doctrines of extremists 
as an excuse for tolerating or even defending what in the abstract they 
admit to be evil ; and it was unfortunately with this moderate party 
that Grotius elected to throw in his lot. No one admitted more 
strongly the evils of war. The reason he himself gave for writing 
his “De Jure Pacis et Belli” was the licence he saw prevailing 
throughout Christendom in resorting to hostilities ; recourse had to 
arms for slight motives or for none ; and when war was once begun an 
utter rejection of all reverence for divine or human law, just as if the 
unrestrained commission of every crime became thenceforth legiti- 
mate. Yet, instead of throwing the weight of his judgment into the 
scale of opinion which opposed the custom altogether (though he did 
advocate an international tribunal that should decide differences and 
compel obedience to its decisions), he only tried to shackle it with 
rules of decency that are absolutely foreign to it, with the result, 
after all, that he did very little to humanise wars, and nothing to make 
them less frequent. 

Nevertheless, though Grotius admitted the abstract lawfulness of 
military service, he made it conditional on a thorough conviction of the 
righteousness of the cause at issue. This is the great and permanent 
merit of his work, and it is here that we touch on the pivot or central 
question of military ethics. The orthodox theory is, that with the cause 
of war a soldier has no concern, and that since the matter in contention 
is always too complicated for him to decide upon its merits, his only 
duty is to blindfold his reason and conscience, and rush wheresoever 
his services are commanded. Perhaps the best exposition of this 
simple military philosophy is that given by Shakespeare in his scene 
of the eve of Agincourt, where Henry V., in disguise, converses with 
some soldiers of the English army. ‘ Methinks,” says the king, 


I could not die anywhere so contented as in the king’s company, his cause 
being just and his quarrel honourable 

William, That’s more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek after, for we know enough if we 
know we are the king’s subjects, If his cause be wrong, our obedience to the 
king wipes the crime of it out of us. 


Yet the whisper of our own day is, Does it? For a soldier, now- 
$2 
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adays, enjoys equally with the civilian, who by his vote contri- 
butes to prevent or promote hostilities, the greater facilities afforded 
by the spread of knowledge for the exercise of his judgment ; and it 
is to subject him to undeserved ignominy to debar him from the free 
use of his intellect, as if he were a minor or an imbecile, incompetent 
to think for himself. Moreover, the existence of a just and good 
cause has always been the condition insisted on as alone capable of 
sanctioning military service by writers of every shade of thought—by 
St. Augustine as representing the early Catholic Church, by Bul- 
linger or Becon as representatives of the early Reformed Church, 
and by Grotius as representative of the modern school of publicists. 
Grotius contends that no citizen or subject ought to take part in an 
unjust war, even if he be commanded todoso. He openly maintains 
that disobedience to orders is in such a case a lesser evil than the 
guilt of homicide that would be incurred in fighting. He inclines to 
the opinion that, where the cause of war seems doubtful, a man would 
do better to refrain from service, and to leave the king to employ 
those whose readiness to fight might be less hampered by questions 
of right and wrong, and of whom there would always be a plentiful 
supply. Without these reservations he regards the soldier’s task as 
so much the more detestable than the executioner’s, as manslaughter 
without a cause is more heinous than manslaughter with one,' and 
thinks no kind of life more wicked than that of men who, without 
regard for the cause of war, fight for hire, and to whom the question 
of right is equivalent to the question of the highest wage.? 

These are strong opinions and expressions, and as their general 
acceptance would logically render war impossible, it is no small gain 
to have in their favour so great an authority as Grotius. But it is 
an even greater gain to be able to quote on the same side an actual 
soldier. Sir,James Turner at the end of his military treatise called 
“Pallas Armata,” published in 1683, came to conclusions which, 
though adverse to Grotius, contain some remarkable admissions 
and show the difference that two centuries have made on military 
maxims with regard to this subject. “It is no sin for a mere 
soldier,” he says, “ to serve for wages, unless his conscience tells him 
he fights in an unjust cause.” Again, “ That soldier who serves or 
fights for any prince or state for wages in a cause he knows to be 
unjust sins damnably.” He even argues that soldiers whose original 


‘ ii. 25, 9, 1. Tanto carnifice detestabiliores quanto pejus est sine causa 
quam ex causa occidere. 

? Ib. 2. Nullum vite genus est improbius quam eorum qui sine cause 
respectu mercede conducti militant, et quibus ibi fas ubi plurima merces. 
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service began for a just cause, and who are constrained by their 
military oaths to continue in service for a new and unjust cause of 
war, ought to “desert their employment and suffer anything that 
could be done to them before they draw their swords against their 
own conscience and judgments in an unjust quarrel.” ! 

These moral sentiments of a military man of the seventeenth 
century are absolutely alien to the military doctrines of the present 
day; and his remarks on wages recall yet another important landmark 
of ancient thought that has been removed by the progress of time. 
Early Greek opinion justly made no distinction between the mercenary 
who served a foreign country and the mercenary who served his own. 
All hired military service was regarded as disgraceful, nor would any- 
one of good birth have dreamt of serving his own country save at 
his own expense. The Carians rendered their names infamous as 
the first of the Greek race who served for pay ; whilst at Athens 
Pericles introduced the custom of supporting the poorer defenders 
of their country out of the exchequer.? Afterwards, of course, no 
people ever committed itself more eagerly to the pursuit of mercenary 
warfare. 

In England also gratuitous military service was originally the 
condition of the feudal tenure of land, nor was anyone bound to 
serve the king for more than a certain number of days in the year, 
forty being generally the longest term. For all service in excess of 
the legal limit the king was obliged to pay ; and in this way, and by 
the scutage tax by which many tenants bought themselves off from 
their strict obligations, the principle of a paid military force was 
recognised from the time of the Conquest. But the chief stipen- 
diary forces appear to have been foreign mercenaries, supported, 
not out of the commutation tax, but out of the king’s privy purse, 
and still more out of the loot won from their victims in war. 
These were those soldiers of fortune, chiefly from Flanders, Bra- 
bancons, or Routers, whose excesses as brigands led to their excom- 
munication by the Third Lateran Council (1179), and to their 
destruction by a crusade three years later.® 

But the germ of our modern recruiting system must rather be 
looked for in those military contracts or indentures, by which from 
about the time of Edward III. it became customary to raise our 
forces; some powerful subject contracting with the king, in con- 
sideration of a certain sum, to provide soldiers for a certain time and 
task. Thus in 1382 the war-loving Bishop of Norwich contracted 

? 364. 2 Potter’s Greek Antiquities, ii. 9. 
* Henry’s Britain, iii. 5, 1; Grose, i. 56. 
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with Richard II. to provide 2,500 men-at-arms and 2,500 archers for 
a year’s service in France, in consideration of the whole fifteenth 
that had been voted by Parliament for the war.' In the same way 
several bishops indented to raise soldiers for Henry V. And thus a 
foreign war became a mere matter of business and hire, and armies 
to fight the French were raised by speculative contractors, very much 
as men are raised nowadays to make railways or take part in other 
works needful for the public at large. The engagement was purely 
pecuniary and commercial, and was entirely divested of any connec- 
tion with conscience or patriotism. On the other hand, the most 
obviously just cause of war, that of national defence in case of 
invasion, continued to be altogether disconnected with pay, and 
remained so much the duty of the militia or capable male population 
of the country, that both Edward III. and Richard II. directed 
writs even to archbishops and bishops to arm and array all abbots, 
priors, and monks between the ages of sixteen and sixty for the 
defence of the kingdom.? 

Originally, therefore, the paid army of England, as opposed to 
the militia, implied the introduction of a strictly mercenary force 
consisting indifferently of natives or foreigners, into our military 
system. But there was no moral difference between the two 
classes of mercenaries so engaged. The hire, and not the cause, 
being the main consideration of both, the Englishman and the 
Brabangon were equally mercenaries in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. The prejudice against mercenaries either goes too far or 
not far enough. If a Swiss or an Italian hiring himself to fight for a 
cause about which he was ignorant or indifferent was a mercenary 
soldier, so was an Englishman who with equal ignorance and in- 
difference accepted the wages offered him by a military contractor of 
his own nation. Either the conduct of the Swiss was blameless, or 
the Englishman’s moral delinquency was the same as his. 

The public opinion of former times regarded both, of course, as 
equally blameless, or rather as equally meritorious. And it is worth 
noticing that the word mercenary was applied alike to the hired 
military servant of his own as of another country. Shakespeare, for 
instance, applies the term mercenary to the 1,600 Frenchmen of low 
degree slain at Agincourt, whom Monstrelet distinguishes from the 
10,000 Frenchmen of position who lost their lives on that memor- 


able day— 
In this ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries. 





1 Grose, i. 58. 2 Jbid., i. 67. 
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And even so late as 1756, the original signification of the word 
had so little changed, that in the great debate in the House of Lords 
on the Militia Bill of that year Lord Temple and several other 
orators spoke of the national standing army as an army of mercen- 
aries, without making any distinction between the Englishmen and 
the Hessians who served in it.! 

The moral distinction that now prevails between the paid service 
of natives and of foreigners is, therefore, of comparatively recent origin. 
It was one of the features of the Reformation in Switzerland that its 
leaders insisted for the first time on a moral difference between Swiss 
soldiers who served their own country for pay, and those who with 
equal bravery and credit sold their strength to the service of the highest 
foreign bidder. 

Zwingli, and after him his disciple Bullinger, effected a change in 
the moral sentiment of Switzerland equivalent to that which a man 
would effect nowadays who should persuade men to discountenance 
or abandon military service of any kind for pay. One of the great 
obstacles to Zwingli’s success was his decided protest against the 
right of any Swiss to sell himself to foreign governments for the 
commission of bloodshed, regardless of any injury in justification ; 
and it was mainly on that account that Bullinger succeeded in 1549 
in preventing a renewal of the alliance or military contract between 
the cantons and Henry II. of France. ‘ When a private individual,” 
he said, “ is free to enrol himself or not, and engages himself to 
fight against the friends and allies of his sovereign, I know not 
whether he does not hire himself to commit homicide, and whether 
he does not act like the gladiators who, to amuse the Roman 
people, let themselves to the first comer to kill one another.” 

But it is evident that, except with a reservation limiting a man’s 
service to a just national cause, Bullinger’s argument will also apply 
to the case of a hired soldier of his own country. The duty of 
every man to defend his country in case of invasion is intelligible 
enough ; nor originally did the duty of military obedience in any 
country mean more. In 1297 the High Constable and Marshal of 
England refused to muster the forces to serve Edward I. in Flanders, 
on the plea that neither they nor their ancestors were obliged to 
serve the king outside his dominions ;? and Sir E. Coke’s ruling in 
Calvin’s case, that Englishmen are bound to attend the king in his 
wars as well without as within the realm, and that their allegiance is 
not local but indefinite, was not accepted by writers on the constitu- 


* Parliamentary Debates, May 24, 1756. ? Sir S. Scott’s British Army, ii. 333. 
3 N. Bacon’s Notes to Se/den’s Laws, ii, 60. 
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tion of the country. The existing militia oath, which strictly limits 
obedience to the defence of the realm, covered the whole military 
duty of our ancestors ; and it was only the innovation of the military 
contract that prepared the way for our modern idea of the soldier’s 
duty as unqualified and unlimited with regard to cause and place 
and time. The very word soldier meant originally stipendiary, his 
pay or solde (from the Latin solidum) coming to constitute his 
chief characteristic. From a servant hired for a certain task for a 
certain time the steps were easy to a servant whose hire bound him 
to any task and for the whole of his life. The existing military oath, 
which binds a recruit and practically compels him as much to a war 
of aggression as of defence at the bidding of the executive, owes 
its origin to the revolution of 1689, when the refusal of Dumbarton’s 
famous Scotch regiment to serve their new master, William III, 
in the defence of Holland against France, rendered it advisable 
to pass the Mutiny Act, containing a more stringent definition of 
military duty by an oath couched in extremely general terms. Such 
has been the effect of time in confirming this newer doctrine of 
the contract implied by the military status, that the defence of the 
monarch “in person, crown, and dignity against all enemies,” to 
which the modern recruit pledges himself at his attestation, would 
be held to bind the soldier not to withhold his services were he 
called upon to exercise them in the planet Mars itself. 

Hence it appears to be an indisputable fact of history that the 
modern military theory of Europe, which demands complete spiritual 
self-abandonment and unqualified obedience on the part of a soldier, 
is a distinct trespass outside the bounds of the original and, so to 
speak, constitutional idea of military duty; and that in our own 
country it is as much an encroachment on the rights of Englishmen 
as it is on the wider rights of man. 

But what is the value of the theory itself, even if we take no 
account of the history of its growth? If military service precludes a 
man from discussing the justice of the end pursued in a war, it can 
hardly be disputed that it equally precludes him from inquiries 
about the means, and that if he is bound to consider himself as 
fighting in any case for a lawful cause he has no right to bring his 
moral sense to bear upon the details of the service required of him. 
But here is a loophole, a flaw, in the argument; for no subject nor 
soldier can be compelled to serve as a spy, however needful such ser- 
vice may be. That proves that a limit does exist to the claims on a 
soldier’s obedience. And Vattel mentions as a common occurrence 
the refusal of troops to act when the cruelty of the deeds commanded 
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of them exposed them to the danger of savage reprisals. “Officers,” 
he says, “who had the highest sense of honour, though ready to shed 
their blood in a field of battle for their prince’s service, have not 
thought it any part of their duty to run the hazard of an igno- 
minious death,” such as was involved in the execution of such behests. 
Yet why not, if their prince or general commanded them? By what 
principle of morality or common sense were they justified in 
declining a particular service as too iniquitous for them and yet in 
holding themselves bound to the larger iniquity of an aggressive 
war? What right has a machine to choose or decide between good 
and bad any more than between just and unjust? Its moral incom- 
petence must be thoroughgoing, or else in no case afford an extenu- 
ating plea. You must either grant it everything or nothing, or else 
offer a rational explanation for your rule of distinction. For it 
clearly needs explaining, why, if there are orders which a soldier is 
not bound to obey, if there are cases where he is competent to 
discuss the moral nature of the services required of him, it should 
not also be open to him to discuss the justice of the war itself of 
which those services are merely incidents. 

Let us turn from the abstract to the concrete, and take two 
instances as a test of the principle. In 1689, Marshal Duras, com- 
mander of the French army of the Rhine, received orders to destroy 
the Palatinate, and make a desert between France and Germany, 
though neither the Elector nor his people had done the least injury 
to France. Did a single soldier, did a single officer, quail or hesi- 
tate? Voltaire tells us that many officers felt shame in acting as 
the instrument of this iniquity of Louis XIV., but they acted 
nevertheless in accordance with their supposed honour, and with the 
still orthodox theory of military duty. They cut down the fruit-trees, 
they tore down the vines, they burnt the granaries ; they set fire to 
villages, to country-houses, to castles ; they desecrated the tombs of 
the ancient German emperors at Spiers; they plundered the churches; 
they reduced well-nigh to ashes Oppenheim, Spiers, Worms, Man- 
heim, Heidelberg, and other flourishing cities ; they reduced 400,000 
human beings to homelessness and destruction—and all in the name 
of military duty and military honour! Yet, of a truth, those were 
dastardly deeds if ever dastardly deeds have been done beneath the 
sun; and it is the sheerest sophistry to maintain that the men who so 
implicitly carried out their orders would not have done more for their 
miserable honour, would not have had a higher conception of duty, had 
they followed the dictates of their reason and conscience rather than 
that of their military superiors, and refused to sacrifice their humanity 
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to an overstrained theory of their military obligation, and their memory 
to everlasting execration. 

In the case of these destroyers military duty meant simply military 
servility, and it was this reckless servility that led Voltaire in his 
“ Candide” to put into the mouth of his inimitable philosopher, 
Martin, that definition of an army which tales like the foregoing 
suggested and justified: “A million of assassins, in regiments, tra- 
versing Europe from end to end, and committing murder and brig- 
andage by rules of discipline for the sake of bread, because incom- 
petent to exercise any more honest calling.” ! 

An English case of this century may be taken as a parallel one 
to the French of the seventeenth, and as an additional test of the 
orthodox mi’itary dogma that with the cause of war a soldier has 
no concern. It is the Copenhagen expedition of 1807, than which 
no act of might within this century was more strongly reprobated by 
the public opinion of Europe, and by all but the Tory opinion of 
England. A fleet and army having been sent to the Danish capital, 
and the Danish Government having refused to surrender the fleet, 
which was demanded as the alternative of bombardment, the English 
military officials proceeded to bombard the city, with infinite destruc- 
tion and slaughter, which were only stayed at last by the surrender 
of the fleet as originally demanded. There was no quarrel with Den- 
mark at the time, there was no complaint of injury; only the surrender 
of the fleet was demanded. English public opinion was both excited 
and divided about the morality of this act, which was only justified 
on the plea that the Government was in possession of a secret article 
of the Treaty of Tilsit between Napoleon and the Czar of Russia, 
by which the Danish fleet was to be made use of in an attack upon 
England. But this secret article was not divulged, according to Alison, 
till ten years afterwards,” and many disbelieved in its existence alto- 
gether, even supposing that its existence would have been a good case 
for war. Many military men therefore shared in the feeling that con- 
demned the act, yet they scrupled not to contribute their aid to it. 
Were they right? Read Sir C. Napier’s opinion of it at the time, and 
then say where, in the case of a man so thinking, would have lain his 
duty: “ This Copenhagen expedition—is it an unjust action for the 
general good? Who can say that such a precedent is pardonable? 
When once the line of justice has been passed, there is no shame 
left. England has been unjust. ... Was not our high honour 
worth the danger we might perhaps have risked in maintaining that 
honour inviolate ?” 3 

1 Candide, c. xx. 2 Alison’s Europe, vi. 491. 
8 Life of Sir C. Napier, i. 77. 
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These opinions, whether right or wrong, were shared by many 
men in both services. Sir C. Napier himself says : “Were there 

not plenty of soldiers who thought these things wrong? . . . but 

would it have been possible to allow the army and navy... to 

decide upon the propriety of such attacks?”' The answer is, that 

if they did, whether allowed or not, such things would be impossible, 

or at all events, less probable: than which there could not be a more 

desirable consummation. Had they done so in this very instance, 

our historians would have been spared the explanation of an episode 
that is a blot upon our annals. 

A more pleasing precedent, therefore, than that of the French 
officers in the Palatinate, or of the English at Copenhagen, is the 
case of Admiral Keppel, who bravely refused to take part in the war 
of England against her American colonies, because he deemed her 
cause a bad one. He did no violence to his reason or conscience, 
nor tarnished his fame by acting a part, of which in his individual 
capacity he disapproved. His example is here held up as illustrating 
the only true doctrine, and the only one that at all accords with the 
most rudimentary principles of either religion or morality. The 
contrary doctrine bids a man to forswear the use of both his reason 
and his conscience in consideration for his pay, and deprives him of 
that liberty of thought and moral action compared with which his 
civil and political liberty are nothing worth. What is this contrary 
doctrine when stripped of all superfluities, and displayed in the outfit 
of common sense and common words? What is it but that the duty 
of military obedience overrides all duty of a man towards himself; 
that though he may not voluntarily destroy his body he cannot do too 
much violence to his soul ; that it is kis duty to annihilate his moral 
and intellectual being, to commit spiritual suicide, to forego the 
use of the noblest faculties which belong to him as a man ; that to 
do all this is a just cause of pride to him, and that he is in all respects 
the nobler and better for assimilating himself to that brainless and 
heartless condition which is that also of his charger or his rifle ? 

If this doctrine is true and sound, then it may be asked whether 
there has ever been or exists upon the earth any tyranny, ecclesiastical 
or political, comparable to this military one ; whether any but the baser 
forms of priestcraft have ever sought to deprive a man so completely 
of the enjoyment of his highest human attributes, or to absolve him 
so utterly from all moral responsibility for his actions. 

This position can scarcely be disputed, save by denying the 
reality of any distinction between just and unjust in international 

1 Military Law, 17. 
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conduct ; and against this denial may be set not only the evidence of 
every age, but of every language above the stage of mere barbarism. 
Disregard of the difference is one of the best measures of the civilisa- 
tion of a people or epoch. We at once, for instance, form a higher 
estimate of the civilisation of ancient India, when we read in Arrian 
that her kings were so apprehensive of committing an unjust 
aggression that they would not lead their armies out of India for the 
conquest of other nations.’ One of the best features in the old 
pagan world was the importance attached to the justice of the 
motives for breaking the peace. The Romans appear never to have 
begun a war without a previous consultation with the College of 
Fecials as to its justice ; and in the same way, and for the same 
purpose, the early Christian emperors consulted the opinion of the 
bishops. Ifa Roman general made an unjust attack upon a people 
his triumph was refused, or at least resisted ; nor are the instances 
unfrequent in which the senate decreed restitution where a consul, 
acting on his own responsibility, had deprived a population of its 
arms, its lands, or its liberties.2 Hence the Romans, with all their 
apparent aggressiveness, won the character of a strict regard to 
justice, which was no small part of the secret of their power. “ You 
boast,” the Rhodians said to them, “that your wars are successful 
because they are just, and plume yourselves not so much on the 
victory which concludes them as on the fact that you never begin 
them without good cause.” Conquest corrupted the Romans in 
these respects as it has done many another people ; but even to the 
end of the Republic the tradition of justice survived ; nor is there 
anything finer in the history of that people than the attempt of the 
party headed by Ateius the tribune to prevent Crassus leaving Rome 
when he was setting out to make war upon the Parthians, who not 
only had committed no injury, but were the allies of the Republic ; 
or than the vote of Cato, that Czsar, who, in time of peace, had 
slain or routed 300,000 Germans, should be given up to the people 
he had injured in atonement for the wrong he had done to them. 
The idea of the importance of a just cause of war may be traced, 
of course, in history, after the extinction of the grand pagan philosophy 
in which it had its origin. It was insisted on by Christian writers 
who, like St. Augustine, did not regard all military service as wicked. 


1 Indian Expedition, ix. 

* Livy, 39, 33 42, 21; 43, 5. 

® Livy, xlv. 22. Certe quidem vos estis Romani, qui ideo felicia bella vestra 
esse, quia justa sint, prze vobis fertis, nec tam exitu eorum, quod vincatis, quam 
principiis quod non sine causa suscipiatis, gloriamini. 
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What, he asked, were wars, but acts of brigandage on a vast scale, if 
their justice were put out of the reckoning. A French writer of the 
time of Charles V. concluded that while soldiers who fell in a just 
cause were saved, those who died for an unjust cause perished in a 
state of mortal sin.?, Even the Chevalier Bayard, who accompanied 
Charles VIII. without any scruple in his conquest of Naples, was 
fond of saying that all empires, kingdoms, and provinces were, if 
without the principle of justice, no better than forests full of 
brigands * ; and the fine saying is attributed to him, that the strength 
of arms should only be employed for the establishment of right and 
equity. But on the whole the justice of the cause of war became of less 
and less importance as time went on; nor have our modern Christian 
societies ever derived benefit in that respect from the instruction or 
guidance of their churches at all equal to that which the society of 
pagan Rome derived from the institution of their Fecials, as the 
guardians of the national conscience. 

It was among the humane endeavours of Grotius to try to remedy 
this defect in modern states by establishing certain general principles 
by which it might be possible to test the pretext of any given war from 
the side of its justice. At first sight it appears obvious that a definite 
injury is the only justification for a resort to hostilities, or in other 
words, that only a defensive war is just ; but then the question arises 
how far defence may be anticipatory, and an injury feared or probable 
give the same rights as one actually sustained. The majority of wars, 
that have not been merely wars of conquest and robbery, may be 
traced to that principle in history, so well expressed by Livy, that 
men’s anxiety not to be afraid of others causes them to become 
objects of dread themselves.‘ For this reason Grotius refused to 
admit as a good casus belli the fact that another nation was making 
warlike preparations, building garrisons and fortresses, or that its 
power might, if unchecked, grow to be dangerous. He also rejected 
the pretext of mere utility as a good ground for war, or such pleas 
as the need of better territory, the right of first discovery, or the 
improvement or punishment of barbarous nations. 

A strict adherence to these principles, vague as they are, would 


1 De Civitate Dei, v. 4. 

2 Arbre des Batailles, quoted in Kennedy's Jnufluence of Christianity on 
International Law. 

§ Petitot, xvi. 137. 

* III. 65. Cavendo ne metuant, homines metuendos ultro se efficiunt, et 
injuriam ab nobis repulsam, tamquam aut facere aut pati necesse sit, injungimus 
aliis. 
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have prevented most of the bloodshed that has occurred in Europe 
since Grotius wrote. The difficulty, however, is, that, as between 
nations, the principle of utility easily overshadows that of justice ; 
and although the two are related as the temporary to the permanent 
expediency, and therefore as the lesser to the greater expediency, the 
relation between them is seldom obvious at the time of choice, and 
it is easy beforehand to demonstrate the expediency of a war of 
which time alone can show both the inexpediency and the injustice. 
Any war, therefore, however unjust it may seem, when judged by the 
canons of Grotius, is easily construed as just when measured by the 
light of an imperious and magnified passing interest ; and the ab- 
sence of any recognised definition or standard of just dealing between 
nations affords a salve to many a conscience that in the matters of 
private life would be sensitive and scrupulousenough. The story of 
King Agesilaus is a mirror in which very few ages or countries may 
not see their own history reflected. When Pheebidas, the Spartan 
general, seized the Cadmeia of Thebes in the time of peace, the 
greater part of Greece and many Spartans condemned it as a most 
iniquitous act of war ; but Agesilaus, who at other times was wont to 
talk of justice as the greatest of all the virtues, and of valour without it 
as of little worth, defended his officer’s action, on the plea that it was 
necessary to regard the tendency of the action, and to account it even 
as glorious if it resulted in an advantage to Sparta. 

But when every allowance is made for wars of which the justice 
is not clearly defined from the expediency, many wars have occurred 
of so palpably unjust a character, that they could not have been pos- 
sible but for the existence of the loosest sentiments with regard to the 
responsibilty of those who took part in them. We read of wars or 
the pretexts of wars in history of which we all, whether military men 
or civilians, readily recognise the injustice ; and by applying the same 
principles of judgment to the wars of our own country and time we 
are each and all of us furnished for the direction of our conscience 
with a standard which, if not absolutely scientific or consistent, is 
sufficient for all the practical purposes of life, and is completely sub- 
versive of the excuse which is afforded by occasional instances of 
difficult and doubtful decision. The same facilities which exist for 
the civilian when he votes for or against taxation for a given war, or 
in approval or disapproval of the government which undertakes it, 
exist also for the soldier who lends his active aid to it ; nor is it un- 
reasonable to claim for the action of the one the same responsibility 
to his own conscience which by general admission attaches to the 


other. 
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It is surely something like a degradation to the soldier that he 
should not enjoy in this respect the same rights as the civilian ; that 
his merit alone should be tested by no higher a theory of duty than 
that which is applied to the merit of a horse ; and that his capacity for 
blind and unreasoning obedience should be accounted his highest at- 
tainable virtue. The transition from the idea of military vassalage to 
that of military allegiance has surely produced a strange conception of 
honour, and one fitter for conscripts than for free men, when a man 
is held asbya vice to take part in a course of action which he believes 
to be wrong. Not only does no other profession enforce such an ob- 
ligation, but in every other walk of life a man’s assertion of his own 
personal responsibility is a source rather of credit to him than of 
infamy. That in the performance of any social function a man should 
be called upon to make an unconditional surrender of his free will, 
and yield an obedience as thoughtless as a dummy’s to superior 
orders, would seem to be a principle of conduct pilfered from the 
Society of Jesus, and utterly unworthy of the nobility of a soldier. As 
a matter of history, the priestly organisation took the military one for 
its model : which should lead us to suspect that the tyranny we find 
fault with in the copy is equally present in the original, and that the 
latter is marked by the same vices that it transmitted to the borrowed 
organisation. 

The principle kere contended for, that the soldier should be fully 
satisfied in his own mind of the justice of the cause he fights for, is 
the condition that Christian writers, from Augustine to Grotius, have 
placed on the lawfulness of military service. The objection to it, 
that its adoption would mean the ruin of military discipline, will 
appear the greatest argument of all in its favour when we reflect that 
its universal adoption would make war itself, which is the only reason 
for discipline, altogether impossible. Where would have been the wars 
of the last two hundred years had it been in force? Once restrict 
legitimate warfare to the limits of national defence, and it is evident 
that the refusal of men to take part in a war of aggression would equally 
put an end to the necessity of defensive exertion. If no govern- 
ment could rely on its subjects for the purposes of aggression and 
injustice, it goes without saying that the just cause of war would perish 
simultaneously. It is therefore altogether to be wished that that 
reliance should be weakened and destroyed. 

This reasoning -contains the key that is alone capable of closing 
permanently the portals of the Temple of Janus : that there exists a 
distinction between a just and an unjust war, between a good anda 
bad cause, and that no man has a right either to take part knowingly 
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and wilfully in a cause he believes to be unjust, nor to commit him- 
self servilely to a theory of duty which deprives him, at the very out- 
set, of his inalienable human birthright of free thought and free will. 
This is the principle of personal responsibility which has long since 
won admission everywhere save in the service of Mars, and which 
requires but to be extended there to free the world from the custom 
that has longest and most ruinously afflicted it. For it attacks that 
custom where it has never yet been seriously attacked before,—in the 
heart, the brain, and the conscience, that, in spite of all warping and 
training, still belong to the individual units who alone make it pos- 
sible. It behoves all of us, therefore, who are interested in abolishing 
military barbarism, not merely to yield a passive assent to it ourselves, 
but to claim for it assent and assertion from others. 

For this principle, that lies ready to our hands, if it has not yet the 
prescription of time and common opinion in its favour, is sealed 
nevertheless with the authority of many of the best intellects that 
have helped to enlighten the past, and is indissolubly contained in 
the teaching alike of our religious as of our moral code. It can, in fact, 
only be gainsaid by a denial of the fundamental maxims of those two 
guides of our conduct, and for that reason stands absolutely proof 
against the assaults of argument. Try to reconcile with the ordinary 
conceptions of the duties of a man or a Christian the duty of. doing 
what his conscience condemns, and it may be safely predicted that 
you will tryin vain. The considerations that may occur of utility and 
expediency beat in vain against the far greater expediency of a world 
at peace, freed from the curse of the warrior’s destructiveness ; nor 
can the whole armoury of military logic supply a single counter- 
argument which does not resolve itself into an argument of supposed 
expediency, and which may not therefore be effectually parried, even 
on this narrower debating ground, by the consideration of the over- 
whelming advantages which could not but flow from the universal 
acceptance of the contrary and higher principle—the principle that 
for a soldier, as for anyone else, his first duty is to his conscience. , 


J. A. FARRER. 

















GEORGE ELIOT. 


EORGE ELIOT may not always hold, either in popular 
estimation or in the judgment of critics, such high rank among 
English novelists as was accorded to her during the last twenty years 
of her life. But her best writings will endure, and students of other 
generations besides our own will find it profitable to examine and, as 
far as may be, to understand the peculiar conditions under which her 
genius grew, and the causes of the blemishes and shortcomings of her 
work in some respects, as well as of its excellence and brilliance in 
others. ‘Towards this much help has been rendered by the account of 
“ George Eliot’s Life, as related in her Letters and Journals,” which 
Mr. J. W. Cross, her devoted friend during more than ten years, 
and her husband during the last seven months of her life, has diligently 
and discreetly prepared. 

Mr. Cross’s volumes are not in any sense a biography. George 
Eliot had, by implication, forbidden the writing of a detailed and 
complete record of her life. “Is it anything short of odious,” she 
exclaimed, “ that as soon as a man is dead his desk should be raked, 
and every insignificant memorandum which he never meant for the 
public be printed for the gossiping amusement of people too idle to 
read his books?” Mr. Cross has not ventured on any such sacrilege. 
He has, however, collected a large number of George Eliot’s letters, 
and has extracted from them and from her note-books so much as 
he considered sufficient ‘‘to show the development of her intellect 
and character.” He has performed his labour of love with remarkable 
tact and commendable good taste. The volumes show only too 
plainly how George Eliot wished to be thought of, and too little of 
what she really was ; but, partial and incomplete as they are, they 
are of great value and interest, and the opportunity they afford for 
a brief but at the same time more comprehensive retrospect than 
they themselves contain is worth taking advantage of. 

“ God be thanked,” Mr. Browning said in the tender and beautiful 
poem with which, concluding his “‘ Men and Women,” he dedicated 
the whole series to his wife— 
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God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 

Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her ! 
George Eliot was a woman not a man, and it may be that the fact of 
her being a woman caused her “ two soul-sides ” to be more like one 
another than men’s are apt to be. At any rate, the “soul-side ” with 
which she faced the world served very plainly to show the world how 
loyally she loved it. She could be stern as well as gracious in her 
writings, and in private life there was a certain hardness of bearing 
which was not really out of harmony with the softness, often bordering 
on weakness, of her prevailing temperament. But in her best and 
most famous literary efforts there was a rare honesty of philanthropic 
intention to do ungrudgingly, and in prompt obedience to the dictates 
of duty, the highest service in her power to her fellow-creatures ; and 
what she was to all the world in her prime, she also then was to 
those immediately around her, and she had been, according to her 
light and strength, within the narrower limits of her life in younger 
days. 

The history of her youthful life is very instructive, especially if we 
look at it to see how, while struggling almost from the first to enlarge 
its range, she found even in its narrowness room enough for the 
healthy exercise of all her sympathies and talents. Her. father, 
Robert Evans, had advanced from being a master carpenter to a post 
of considerable trust and influence as a land agent and surveyor in 
Warwickshire before she was born, the youngest of five children, 
on November 22, 1819. When she was four months old the 
family settled at Griff, near Nuneaton, and in that quiet home she 
reside, except while at school in the neighbourhood, for more than 
twenty years. ‘ Middlemarch” is not the only one of her novels 
containing distinct reminiscences of the surroundings of her youth, 
though it is in the description here given of Caleb Garth that we 
have the nearest approach to a portrait of her father, supplemented 
long afterwards by the slight sketch entitled “Looking Back” in 
“The Impressions of Theophrastus Such.” ‘ My father,” we are told 
in the last-named book, “was a Tory who had not exactly a dislike 
to innovating dissenters, but a right opinion of them as persons of 
ill-founded self-confidence. And I often smile at my consciousness 
that certain conservative prepossessions have mingled themselves for 
me with the influences of our Midland scenery, from the tops of the 
elms down to the buttercups and the little vetches.” Often accom- 
panying her father on his drives through country lanes and to quaint 
old houses, her love of nature in all its varying moods had early 
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encouragement ; but her youngest brother was her dearest companion 
in the days of toddling childhood. It is not easy to say how much 
autobiographical accuracy there was in the series of short poems, 
miscalled sonnets, which she wrote when she was forty-eight, under 
the title of “ Brother and Sister ;” but they furnish some charming 
glimpses of her in those early days. “ I cannot choose,” she says in 
the opening lines— 
I cannot choose but think upon the time 
When our two lives grew like two buds that kiss 
At lightest thrill from the bees’ swinging chime, 
Because the one so near the other is. 
He was the elder, and a little man 
Of forty inches, bound to show no dread, 
And I the girl that, puppy-like, now ran, 
Now lagged behind my brother’s larger tread. 
I held him wise ; and when he talked to me 
Of snakes and birds, and which God loved the best, 
I thought his knowledge marked the boundary 
Where men grew blind—though angels know the rest. 
If he said ‘* Hush !” I tried to hold my breath : 
Wherever he said ‘* Come !” I stepped in faith. 


Again, speaking of their walks in springtime and autumn, amid 
gay flowers and “black-scathed grass,” through pretty lanes and 
terror-haunted copses, she writes :— 


Thus rambling, we were schooled in deepest lore, 
And learnt the meanings that give words a soul, 

The fear, the love, the primal passionate store, 
Whose shaping impulses make manhood whole. 


Those hours were seed to all my after good ; 

My infant gladness, through eye, ear, and touch, 
Took easily as warmth a various food 

To nourish the sweet skill of loving much. 


For who in age shall roam the earth and find 
Reasons for loving that will strike out love 

With sudden rod from the hard year-pressed mind ? 
Were reasons sown as thick as stars above : 


Tis love must see them as the eye sees light ; 
Day is but number to the darkened sight. 


These, of course, were after-thoughts—the reflections of a woman 
of forty-eight, not of a child of four or five. None the less, George 
Eliot was right in looking back with moist eyes to the surroundings 
of her infancy, in saying of them that they all, both large and little— 


Were but my growing self, are part of me, 
My present Past, my root of piety— 
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and in exclaiming— 
But were another childhood’s world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there ! 

All was not happy, however, in little Mary Ann Evans’s child-life. 
She was sent to a boarding-school when she was only about five, 
and though at this and at other schools in which she was educated 
during the next twelve years she appears to have been constantly 
a favourite both with teachers and with fellow-pupils, her home 
enjoyments were not frequent, and became fewer as time passed by. 
When she was seventeen her mother died after a long illness, which 
had required zealous nursing, and next year her elder sister’s 
marriage threw on her prematurely the cares of housekeeping. With 
all her respect for her father, there does not appear to have been 
much intimacy between them, and she and her brother were now 
much farther apart in tastes and pursuits than they had been before 
they reached their teens. Of a very impressionable nature, Miss 
Evans had acquired what must be called strong religious con- 
victions from one of her schoolmistresses, and her letters to some of 
her friends and kindred, including an aunt who was a Methodist 
preacher, and who suggested the character of Dinah Morris in 
“ Adam Bede,” show that at this time her mental and moral con- 
dition was somewhat similar to that of the unsatisfied Saint Theresa, 
described in the prelude to “ Middlemarch”—one “ whose loving 
heart-beats and sobs after an unattained goodness tremble off and 
are dispersed among hindrances, instead of centering in some long 
recognisable deed.” Maggie Tulliver, in “The Mill on the Floss,” 
was in some respects, but only in some, a recollection of herself. 
“She threw some exaggeration and wilfulness, some pride and 
impetuosity, even into her self-renunciation. Her own life was still 
a drama for her, in which she demanded of herself that her part 
should be played with intensity. And so it came to pass that she 
often lost the spirit of humility by being excessive in the outward 
act ; she often strove after too high a flight, and came down with 
her poor little half-fledged wings dabbled in the mud.” 

But along with her strong Calvinism there was a clear and almost 
painful knowledge of her intellectual strength. “ You may try, but 
you can never imagine,” she wrote long afterwards in “ Daniel 
Deronda,” “ what it is to have a man’s force of brains in you, and 
yet to suffer the slavery of being a girl.” Her religious feelings 
helped her to devote herself meekly to clothes-mending, jam-making, 
and all the other incidents of housekeeping for her aged father, and 
the brother who now reproved her quest of knowledge ; but these 
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things were evidently irksome, and she found it hard that she could 
get no little leisure for studying languages, science, and music, in order 
to make advance on the school education with which she was by no 
means satisfied. She was thus prepared for the great change that 
came to her soon after her father had removed from Griff to Coventry 
in the spring of 1841, when she was in her twenty-second year. 

Charles Bray, the philosopher and phrenologist, lived at Coventry. 
With him and his clever wife, and his wife’s cleverer sister, Miss Sarah 
Hennell, Miss Evans soon made acquaintance. Charles Bray’s 
most important work, “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” had just been 
published, and it doubtless helped materially to a conversion, which 
was nearly as sudden and complete as any that the Calvinists, from 
whom Miss Evans now parted company, are apt to take inordinate 
credit for. A few months after she had denounced theatre-going as 
a frivolous and debasing waste of time, she felt that her conscience 
would not allow her to go to church, and there by her presence to 
give tacit assent to doctrines and practices which she now held to be 
wrong. 

Let it be noted that in her new frame of mind Miss Evans 
made no very great departure from the old. All through her life she 
was a profoundly religious woman. In throwing off what she 
regarded as the chains of her Calvinistic youth, she surrendered none 
of her faith in the Supreme Good, which she held it is the duty of all 
erring mortals to strive after with all their might. This conviction 
found beautiful expression in the hymn that she wrote late in life, 
beginning :— 

O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s march 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven, 

To make undying music in the world, 


Breathing a beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 


It was some time, however, before Miss Evans's old friends could 
reconcile themselves to her new way of thinking. Though her father 
did not persevere in his threat of turning her out of his house, and 
she continued to attend on him as a careful housekeeper and an 
affectionate companion until his death in 1849, her new indepen- 
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dence made it all the more expedient for her to begin to earn her 
own living. She translated Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” and did other 
hackwork, with none of the hackworker’s carelessness, during the ten 
years that she passed chiefly at Coventry. 

In 1851, invited to settle in London and take an active part in 
editing the Westminster Review, to which she had already been a 
frequent contributor, she entered on another stage of life, and found 
fresh openings for literary activity and intellectual development, 
which broadened considerably during the next quarter of a century. 

Very interesting and characteristic glimpses into one corner of 
the London life of a generation ago—a corner illuminated by some 
then and subsequently famous men, as well as by other women 
besides the one who was soon to shine in it most brightly of all—are 
furnished by Miss Evans’s letters and journals in 1851 and the 
following years. “ On Friday,” she wrote in September 1851, “ we 
had some nice people, among others a Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
has just brought out a large work on ‘Social Statics.”’” On 
November 27: “Carlyle called the other day, strongly recom- 
mending Browning the poet as a writer for the Review, and saying, 
‘ We shall see,’ about himself.” On April 22, 1852: “I went to 
the opera on Saturday with my ‘excellent friend Herbert Spencer,’ 
as Lewes calls him. We have agreed that there is no reason 
why we should not have as much of each other's society as we like. 
He is a good, delightful creature, and I always feel better for 
being with him.” On May 27: “ My brightest spot, next to my 
love of o/d friends, is the deliciously calm mew friendship that 
Herbert Spencer gives me. We see each other every day, and have 
a delightful camaraderie in everything. But for him my life 
would be desolate enough.” On March 28, 1853: “ We had a 
pleasant evening last Wednesday; Lewes, as always, genial and 
amusing. He has quite won my liking in spite of myself.” On 
April 16: “ People are very good to me. Mr. Lewes especially 
is kind and attentive, and has quite won my regard, after having had 
a good deal of my vituperation. Like a few other people in the 
world, he is better than he seems. A man of heart and conscience, 
wearing a mask of flippancy.” 

George Henry Lewes, two and a half years older than Miss Evans, 
had begun to make his mark as a diligent writer of books, thought- 
ful and suggestive, but chiefly conspicuous for grace of style and 
skilful reproduction of other writers’ opinions, long before their 
acquaintance began. He had also been married for several years. 
The marriage, however, had ceased to afford any happiness to either 
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husband or wife, and those who knew Lewes best, and were most 
anxious to find excuses for him, were not able to hold him blameless 
in the matter. The sparkle and versatility that rendered him attrac- 
tive in society had not conduced to domestic enjoyment or to his 
own moral vigour. He was leading a Bohemian life in and out of 
London, and was squandering his mental faculties, a voluntary exile 
from the home which he still did his best to maintain in external 
comfort for its occupants, but which he had helped to make intoler- 
able for himself, when Miss Evans settled in London, and when 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, then, as always afterwards, profiting by the 
worthy friendship he had formed with her, brought him within the 
circle of their intimacy. The friendship between these two appears 
to have lasted for nearly three years on terms which violated no con- 
ventional law, and to have been slow in reaching a stage at which 
there was any risk of conventionality being openly broken down. 

In the mean while Miss Evans was gradually finding the conditions 
of her new life in London, as a single woman, mixing freely in 
literary society, less agreeable and sufficient than she had anticipated. 
The strain of her work for the Westminster Review was more than 
she could bear, and the result of all her hard work was a very scanty 
income of about £9 a month. Early in 1854 she found it necessary 
to resign her editorial duties. ‘I shall be much more satisfied on 
many accounts to have done with that affair,” she wrote on her 
thirty-fourth birthday ; “ but I shall find the question of supplies 
rather a difficult one this year.” Some time before that she had 
thought of going to Australia with her married sister, who had just 
lost her husband. “ One wants something to keep up one’s faith in 
happiness,” she had then written—“ a ray or two for one’s friends, if 
not for one’s self.” She threw rays on her friends’ lives, but had few 
to boast of in her own. Her letters told of headaches and heart- 
aches, weariness of body and depression of spirits. She was 
burdened with other people’s troubles as well as her own, and with 
one other’s especially. ‘ Poor Lewes is ill,” she wrote to Mrs. Bray 
on April 18, 1854, “and is ordered not to put pen to paper 
for a month ; so I have something to do for him in addition to my 
own work, which is rather pressing.” ‘Ten weeks afterwards, accom- 
panying Lewes to Weimar on the journey needed for the completion 
of his “ Life of Goethe,” she took a step which led to her doing a 
great deal more for him during the next two-and-twenty years. 

This step Mr. Cross rightly calls “the most important event in 
George Eliot’s life.” Those who think apology for it necessary or 
possible will remember that Lewes, being divorced in all but legal 
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form, and precluded from obtaining a formal dissolution of his marriage 
by law, had come under the elev:ting influence of Miss Evans who, 
deeming that her own life and work would be ennobled by com- 
panionship with him, felt also, and yet more strongly, that her 
companionship would give vigour and dignity to his life and work, 
which had been deteriorating under conditions from which the only 
way of escape appeared to be the one they deliberately adopted. It 
must be remembered, too, that their course of life having been chosen, 
it was adhered to as steadfastly and honourably as any marriage 
ratified in church could be. Alienating many old friends and all her 
kinsfolk by her action, Miss Evans offered what she considered 
sufficient explanation or excuse to, at any rate, oneof them. “ Light 
and easily broken ties,” she said in a letter to Mrs. Bray, written 
fourteen months after her decision had been made and acted on, 
‘are what I neither desire theoretically nor could live for practi- 
cally. Women who are satisfied with such ties do wof act as I have 
done. That any unworldly, unsuperstitious person who is sufficiently 
acquainted with the realities of life can pronounce my relation to 
Mr. Lewes immoral, I can only understand by remembering how 
subtle and complex are the influences that mould opinion. But I do 
remember this ; and I indulge in no arrogant or uncharitable thoughts 
about those who condemn us, even though we might have expected a 
somewhat different verdict. From the majority of persons, of course, 
we never looked for anything but condemnation. We are leading no 
life of self-indulgence, except, indeed, that being happy in each other, 
we find everything easy. We are working hard to provide for others 
better than we provide for ourselves, and to fulfil every responsibility 
that lies upon us.” 

There would hardly be occasion for saying the little that has here 
been said on this subject, were it not that a fair recognition of it is 
essentigl to an understanding of George Eliot’s future career and 
work. It is safe to assert that there would have been no George 
Eliot had it not been for the-exceptional relationship that grew up, 
and continued till death parted them, between Mary Ann Evans and 
George Henry Lewes. A Miss Evans there would have been, and 
perhaps a Mrs. Somebody, who might have done brilliant and 
original work in literature, advancing from the translating of German 
treatises and the writing of review articles to the production of 
valuable novels, poems, philosophical and political essays, and what 
not ; but the peculiar outcome of genius for which George Eliot is 
eminent would hardly have been possible. George Eliot’s influence 
on Lewes was greater and worthier than his on her. She rescued 
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him from the low state into which he had fallen, encouraged him to 
write his “ Life of Goethe,” and to progress from such lucid popu- 
larisings of science as his “ Physiology of Common Life” to such 
bold speculations in psychology as were made in his “ Problems 
of Life and Mind.” But George Eliot was also stimulated by Lewes, 
and if the counsel she received from him was not always of the wisest— 
if also, and yet more, her exceptional relations with him excluded her 
from much society that would otherwise have been helpful and welcome, 
and thus warped some of her interests and restricted her vision of the 
world and its actual complications—it is not to be supposed that, 
had she lived on in unmarried solitude or become the wife of a less 
congenial husband, her genius would have yielded such good and 
abundant fruit as straightway began to appear. 

Miss Evans had always been a keen and reverent student of 
human thoughts and actions, as exhibited in the lives of those with 
whom she was in contact, and of nature in all its forms and moods. 
She had also dabbled in science. Her zealous participation in Lewes’s 
physiological and psychological studies, however, evidently gave fresh 
impetus to her intellectual activity ; and the assistance she thus 
received from him was of higher quality, if not of more practical 
value, than the inducement that no less manifestly came through 
him to put her extraordinary talents to the best marketable use. 
Unbusinesslike as Lewes was in many ways, he had plenty of 
shrewdness and tact in enabling his helpmate to contribute to the 
family exchequer, from which provision had to be found not only for 
the education of his children, who soon learnt to regard her as 
mother, but also for the support of their own discarded mother. “It 
had always been a vague dream of mine,” we read in one of George 
Eliot’s memoranda, “that some time or other I might write a novel, 
and my shadowy conception of what the novel was to be varied, 
of course, from one epoch of my life to another.” But only “an 
introductory chapter describing a Staffordshire village and the life of 
the neighbouring farmhouses” was written, until, many years after- 
wards, the manuscript having been shown to Lewes, “ he was struck 
with it as a bit of concrete description.” ‘“ By-and-by,” George Eliot 
naively adds, “when we came back to England, and I had greater 
success than he ever expected in other kinds of writing, his impression 
that it was worth while to see how far my mental power would go 
towards the production of a novel was strengthened. He began to 
Say very positively, ‘You must try and write a story.’” 

The result of that guidance was “The Sad Fortunes of the 
Reverend Amos Barton,” begun in September 1856, and published, 
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as the first-of the “ Scenes from Clerical Life,” at the beginning of 
1857. “Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story” and “Janet’s Repentance” fol- 
lowed ; then “ Adam Bede” ; and the success of George Eliot, as the 
authoress decided henceforth to call herself, in such novel-writing 
as was sure to bring her both fame and money, was assured. - 

It is plain that not a little of Lewes’s satisfaction in this fresh dis- 
closure of his companion’s literary skill grew out of its pecuniary 
value. But there was nothing degrading in that, and if George Eliot 
shared his feeling in this respect to the extent of rejoicing that she 
now had the prospect of increasing the comfort of those dear to her, 
the more exalted satisfaction derived from the doing of good work, 
for the work’s own sake, which chiefly prompted her, was duly and 
sufficiently echoed by him. “I am very happy,” she wrote in June 
1857, to one of the friends who clung to her, “ happy in the highest 
blessing life can give us, the perfect love and sympathy of a nature 
that stimulates my own to healthful activity. I feel, too, that all the 
terrible pain I have gone through in past years, partly from the defects 
of my own nature, partly from outward things, has probably been a 
preparation for some special work that I may do before I die.” 

There was more in that sentence than, perhaps, the writer thought 
of when she penned it. Condemned by the frowns of all but the few 
who either approved or excused her arrangement with Lewes, even 
more than by her chronic ailments, to abstain from much intercourse 
with the people around her, she had to go back to her youthful 
recollections and associations for the material of the novels on which 
she was busy till the close of 1860. There was plenty of invention and 
original fancy in “ The Mill on the Floss ” and “ Silas Marner,” as well 
as in their forerunners ; but her own reminiscences furnished the basis 
of her earlier stories and much of their superstructure, and even in 
“ Felix Holt,” in “ Middlemarch,” and in “ Daniel Deronda,” the same 
material was freely, if less easily, drawn upon. Building her novels 
out of incidents that she had herself seen or heard about, enriching 
them with an abundance of fresh humour and much sound philosophy, 
moreover, she made them all, in divers ways, exponents of her own 
deep feelings and strong impulses, the pains and the pleasures, the 
joys and the agonies that, in the happier and perhaps calmer stage of 
life in which she now found herself, were still the components of all 
that was best and most real in her moral and mental constitution. In 
this connection a few lines from “ A Minor Prophet,” one of her least 
known poems, and not otherwise very admirable, written in 1859, 
should be quoted. “I cleave,” she said, 
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To Nature’s blunders, evanescent types, 

Which sages banish from Utopia. 

‘¢ Not worship beauty ?” say you. Patience, friend ! 
I worship in the temple with the rest ; 

But by my hearth I keep a sacred nook 

For gnomes and dwarfs, duck-footed waddling elves, 
Who stitched and hammered for the weary man 
In days of old. And in that piety 

I clothe ungainly forms inherited 

From toiling generations, daily bent 

At desk, or plough, or loom, or in the mine, 

In pioneering labours for the world. 

Nay, I am apt, when floundering confused 

From too rash flight, to grasp at paradox ; 

And pity future men who will not know 

A keen experience with pity blent, 

The pathos exquisite of lovely minds 

Hid in harsh forms—not penetrating them 

Like fire divine within a common bush 

Which grows transfigured by the heavenly guest, 
So that men put their shoes off ; but encaged 
Like a sweet child within some thick-walled cell, 
Who leaps and fails to hold the window bars, 
But, having shown a little dimpled hand, 

Is visited thenceforth by tender hearts 

Whose eyes keep watch about the prison walls. 


These lines charmingly indicate the appreciative sympathy with 
which George Eliot regarded much in the mass of humankind which 
thoughtless or supercilious onlookers are prone to ignore or to despise. 
“ At least eighty out of a hundred of your adult male fellow-Britons, 
returned in the last census,” she wrote in “ Amos Barton,” her first 
story, “‘are neither extraordinarily silly, nor extraordinarily wicked, 
nor extraordinarily wise ; their eyes are neither deep and liquid with 
sentiment, nor sparkling with suppressed witticisms; they have 
probably had no hair-breadth escapes or thrilling adventures ; their 
brains are certainly not pregnant with genius, and their passions have 
not manifested themselves at all after the fashion of a volcano. They 
are simply men of complexions more or less muddy, whose conversa- 
tion is more or less bald and disjointed. Yet these commonplace 
people—many of them—bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime 
prompting to do the painful right ; they have their unspoken sorrows 
and their sacred joys ; their hearts have, perhaps, gone out to their 
first-born, and they have mourned over the irreclaimable dead. Nay, 
is there not a pathos in their very insignificance—in our comparison 
of their dim and narrow existence with the glorious possibilities of 
that human nature which they share? Depend upon it, you would 
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gain unspeakably if you would learn with me to see some of the 
poetry.and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, lying in the 
experience of a human soul that looks out through dull grey eyes, and 
that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.” 

Here we have the key to the most persistent motive and the 
prevailing method of all George Eliot’s fiction. Even her heroes and 
heroines are nearly always commonplace persons, and the scores of 
other men and women, young and old, who people the world that 
she creates out of altogether human materials are each and all of 
them commonplace persons. None are wholly good or wholly bad ; 
all are, as we see in real life, mixtures of good and bad, in whose 
worthiest deeds we are called upon to discern and to deplore some 
flaws, and whose worst weaknesses, follies, and crimes are shown to 
have traces of virtue. Speaking in her own voice or through her 
different characters, George Eliot always preaches or illustrates the 
same broad, generous view of human life, and ever with the purpose 
of urging us to be tender to our neighbours, and, at the same time, to 
be wary in mending our own habits and choosing our own ways in 
life with as much good sense as we can command. 

George Eliot’s novels are all love stories in a broader sense than 
most other romance writers’. “Blessed influence of one true loving 
human soul on another,” she exclaims in “ Janet’s Repentance,” 
“not calculable by algebra, nor deducible by logic, but mysterious, 
effectual, mighty as the hidden process by which the tiny seed is 
quickened and bursts forth into tall stem and broad leaf and glowing 
tasselled flower! Ideas are often poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes 
cannot discern them ; they pass athwart us in thin vapour, and 
cannot make themselves felt. But sometimes they are made flesh ; 
they breathe upon us with warm breath, they touch us with soft, 
responsive hands, they look at us with sad, sincere eyes, and speak to 
us with appealing tones ; they are clothed in a living, human soul, 
with all its conflicts, its faith, and its love. Then their presence is a 
power, then they shake us_like a passion, and we are drawn after 
them with gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn to flame.” 

The sort of romance with which George Eliot brilliantly, but not 
garishly, illuminates her world of commonplace is hinted at in those 
words. The most prosaic life becomes poetic, the rudest instrument 
can pour forth melody, when love strikes the note—not merely the 
passion with which so many novelists chiefly concern themselves, 
though to that George Eliot gives full recognition as one of the 
mightiest forces, perhaps the mightiest—but love of all sorts, the love 
between parent and child, between brother and sister, between friend 
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and friend. George Eliot’s love-stories, as such, and apart from all 

the accessories of the central thread of each, have seldom been 

matched for truthfulness and wholesomeness. Each of the three 

“Scenes of Clerical Life” gives notable evidence of the subtlety 

and wisdom with which the author analyses the different phases of 
woman’s character under conditions that submit it to the severest 

strain, and “ Janet’s Repentance,” short as it is, contains, especially in 

this respect, some of George Eliot’s finest work. In “Adam Bede” 
we have broader and more complicated studies of the same sort. 

Another sort appears in “ The Mill on the Floss,” which, amid much 

else that is admirable and pathetic, presents a perfect memoir of a 

girl’s mental and spiritual development amid circumstances, all 

entirely natural in themselves, which might seem to have been 

specially designed for the making and marring of her character. 

Different again, yet equally true both to nature and to art, is “ Silas 

Marner,” unfolding a beautifully impressive love-story between the 

hardly-used, and all but ruined, weaver and the little waif who rescues 

him from perdition and whom he makes happy as his adopted 

daughter. 

“Silas Marner” concluded the first series of George Eliot’s novels, 
and the one which, with the exception of “Romola,” comprised her 
best work as a novelist. All in that series came from her heart 
spontaneously, or with as much spontaneity as was possible under 
the pressure of publishers’ demands and of an honest and honourable 
desire to use the opportunity now offered for securing a modest com- 
petency and protection from all risk henceforth of poverty to herself 
or to those dependent on her. After that, or after the writing of 
“ Romola,” authorship was much more of a business with her. So 
it was, at any rate, with “ Felix Holt,” “ Middlemarch,” and “ Daniel 
Deronda.” Her writing of these later novels was quite allowable, 
and if she was induced to write them by motives quite as exalted as 
any that pie. ail with nine-tenths of the authors who live by their pen, 
she put into them more zealous and hearty work than any but a very 
few successful authors can be credited with. But for all that, and 
notwithstanding all their great merits, they were in the nature of task- 
work. It would seem that she had well-nigh exhausted all the stores 
of material for prose fiction that came naturally and readily to her. 
Her preference was now for poetry and for such didactic utterances 
as fitted best with her mature life and her altered position as one of 
the recognised and honoured leaders of thought. 

Something must be said, however, about “ Romola,” which many 
of her admirers regard as the best of all her novels, and which certainly 
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was the one with which she took most loving pains. In it, under a 
genuine inspiration, and with a worthy ambition to achieve success 
in a department of fiction different from that in which she considered 
that she had done nearly all she could do satisfactorily, she threw 
herself back with wonderful energy into the world of medieval 
thought and action which had Florence for its centre and Savonarola 
for its great reformer; and, with amazing realism of detail and 
‘vigour of comprehensive grouping, tracked out through the maze of 
antique movements and conceptions the beautiful and pathetic story 
of a heroine, from whose character and surroundings we are taught 
in most impressive terms to see, as it has been said, that “acceptance 
of a wider duty gives purpose and meaning to a life that has missed 
its private chord.” This was no slight achievement ; and the two 
journeys to Italy which were undertaken on account of it, the reading 
of hundreds of books in order that she might obtain complete mastery 
of her subject, and everything else that she did in brave furtherance 
of her purpose, were well paid for by the result. But the cost was 
heavy. “I remember my wife telling me,” says Mr. Cross, “ how 
cruelly she suffered from working under a leaden weight at this time. 
~ The writing of ‘Romola’ ploughed into her more than any of her 
other books. She told me she could put her finger on it as marking 
a well-defined transition in her life. In her own words, ‘I began it 
a young woman, I finished it an old woman.’ ” 

It is not strange that, when George Eliot went back to the 
Midland counties in the nineteenth century and to the associations of 
her youth for the groundwork of fresh novels, they lacked freshness. 
“ Felix Holt,” whatever its value as a political treatise, was as a novel 
much inferior to “ Romola,” the main lesson of which it, to some 
extent, repeated and modernised. In “ Middlemarch,” with hardly 
less skill in the mastery of details than we find in “ Romola,” and 
with far more varied strength in the delineation of diverse human 
passions, commonplace and rare, George Eliot made a unique study 
of some social conditions .of the present day, especially as they 
mightily affect, and are very feebly affected by, the temper and 
conduct of such a modern Saint Theresa as she might have herself 
aspired to be in her Warwickshire years ; but there was over-wrought 
subtlety in the doleful, fatalistic lesson conveyed by her record of the 
sad and well-nigh wasted life of Dorothea. And “ Daniel Deronda” 
shows yet more excess of psychological elaboration and artificiality 
in the portraiture of another luckless heroine, Gwendolen, with the 
inimitably drawn, but to many readers hardly attractive Jew reformer, 
for its hero. George Eliot did well in not venturing on further 
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novel-writing after “ Daniel Deronda” was finished. The peculiar 
pungency of satire and fierceness of humour that show themselves on 
nearly every page of “ The Impressions of Theophrastus Such ” were 
a more suitable ending of her work as an author. 

Her poems, excellent as some of them are, and curiously in- 
dicative as they all are of many of her moods during the years in 
which they were written, need not be commented on here. Nor is 
it necessary to supplement the brief review which has been given of 
her career up to the time when she became famous, by tracing her 
life during the remaining two-and-twenty years. All the assistance 
given by Mr. Cross’s volumes towards a proper understanding of 
each stage and phase in this, for the most part, happier and more 
prosperous period, is welcome and full of instruction. George Eliot 
was more than a great writer, and the powerful influence that she 
exerted on contemporary thought and action by her converse with a 
large and ever-growing circle of friends, as weli as by her books, was 
too important a factor in our social and intellectual development for 
any thoughtful observer to lose sight of. But these matters stand 
apart from, however they may be related to, the consideration of her 
own education as an author. 

The conventional prejudices which were shocked by George 
Eliot’s relationship with George Henry Lewes were, to a large extent, 
weakened, if they were not overcome, by the loyalty and persistence 
with which that relationship was maintained to the last ; and they 
were well-nigh propitiated by her marriage with Mr. Cross in May 
1880, nearly eighteen months after Lewes’s death, and barely more 
than seven months before her own death on December 22, 1880. It 
is well that it was so, if thereby any portion of the reading world is 
encouraged to accept more readily, and to profit more largely by, the 
pure and noble teachings in morality and in nearly every branch of 
social wisdom that are abundantly and beautifully uttered in the 
writings of this woman of genius. 

H.R. FOX BOURNE. 
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SOME USES OF SERPENTS. 


ROBABLY the most important use to which serpents are put by 
man, the world over, is as food—repugnant as that idea seems 
to a civilised palate. That the flesh and eggs of crocodiles, turtles, 
lizards, and frogs are eaten, is well known ; then why not that of 
snakes? As a matter of fact, serpents are welcomed to the larders— 
if so unctuous.a word will consent to represent stores so lean !—of 
many barbarians. The Rev. J. L. Krape writes of the Dokers, of 
East Africa, that they let their nails grow as long as those of the 
vultures, explaining that they “ are used in digging for ants, and in 
tearing to pieces the serpents which they devour raw.” I hesitate to 
believe that he saw this with his own eyes. 

In the Far East and Polynesia, such meat has always been an 
article of diet, the Andamanese, for instance, liking the sea-snakes, 
though refusing terrestrial species. The Karens of Burma and 
South Australians offer further instances, while this kind of food has 
long been accepted by the poorer classes of China. 

In the Americas, north, south, and central, most of the native 
races \ate serpent-flesh—some from choice, like the Brazilians ; 
others, occasionally, in a ceremonial way, like the Mexicans and 
Californians ; and many, to fight famine during periods of scarcity. 
The rattlesnake, especially, has been an article of food from one side 
of the continent to the other ; but this is partly owing to the super- 
stitious regard the aborigines of the United States had (and have) for 
this striking reptile, coupled with the notion which belongs to most 
primitive men, that one’s mind and temperament are influenced by 
thé moral qualities of what is assimilated into the blood, a notion 
which lies at the foundation of nearly all cannibalism. The cun- 
ning spitefulness and certainty of the rattlesnake seem desirable vir- 
tues to a Red Indian, hence he eats the snake on certain occasions 
to acquire them. Many tribes have dances and ceremonies in which 
the Crotalus forms a part. The subject of the symbolism, religious 
significance, and world-wide use of serpents in sacred rites, is 
too large and involved to enter upon in this connection, however, 
and I only allude to it in order to say, that at the conclusion of 
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these ceremonies, in some instances, the snakes are eaten. Along 
the coast of Southern California, however, according to Bancroft, 
all snakes except the rattler, were held to be edible. As for the 
Piutes of the Utah Basin, whose food-supply was limited, and 
whose tastes were more degraded, perhaps, than those of any other 
of the native races of North America, they were accustomed to im- 
pale the living snake lengthwise on a stick, and hold it writhing over 
the fire until it was broiled (Powers Smith’s report, 1876, p. 453). 

John Josselyn, Gent., in one of his quaint old books published 
about 1672, in regard to New England, records that the New Eng- 
land Indians, “when weary with travelling,” would take up rattle- 
snakes with their bare hands, “ laying hold with one hand behind their 
head, with the other taking hold of their tail, and with their teeth tear 
off the skin of their backs and feed upon them alive ; which, they say, 
refresheth them.” Charlevoix, an even older writer, says the Indians 
of Canada (of his day) “chase it and find its flesh very good. I have 
even heard some Frenchmen, who had tasted it, say that it was not 
bad eating.” 

An old negro once told me that many of the plantation hands in 
Alabama and Mississippi were accustomed to eat rattlesnakes, now 
and then. This, too, might have had some superstition in it, how- 
ever, though the Central Africans are credited with making food of 
the huge serpents which prowl in their hot forests, particularly the 
python. 

When at Picolata, Eastern Florida, near the end of the last cen- 
tury, the wise writer of “ Bartram’s Travels” himself killed an un- 
usually long rattlesnake and dragged it into the settlement. “The 
adventure,” says Bartram, “soon reached the ears of the commander, 
who sent an officer to request that, if the snake had not bitten himself, 
he might have him served up for his dinner ; I readily delivered up 
the body to the cooks, and being that day invited to dine at the 
governor's table, saw the snake served up in several dishes, Governor 
Grant being fond of the flesh of the rattlesnake ; I tasted it, but I 
could not swallow it.” 

I remember hearing, quite lately, ofa denizen of the marshes along 
the North Carolina coast, who, when he couldn’t get oysters, always 
ate snakes—“ they are as good as eels,” he would assert. 

That serpents should figure in the primitive pharmacopceia (which 
is dictated chiefly by superstition and whim) is natural. Connected 
with the worshipful regard and veneration in which serpents are held 
by savage men in all parts of the world, we find that this animal 
enters largely into the list of amulets and charms, and that it forms 
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one of the most universal implements in the mystic equipment of 
medicine-men, fetish-conjurers, and rain-doctors, the world around. 
Among the African Marutse medicine-bags are cut from the skin of 
the python ; they also wear chest-bands and waist-bands of boa or 
other snake’s skin. Krape says that the chief ornament of the East 
Africans is the spine of a snake worn round the neck ; and that the 
natives of Fernando Po, male and female, wear as an ornamental belt 
its strung vertebre. It is stated by Peter Jones, the interpreter Long, 
and others, that when the Ojibways went to war, each took a black 
water-snake, pulled out its teeth, tied head and tail together, and 
fastened it round his body. This soon killed it, but the warriors 
continued to wear these horrible belts until the end of the foray. In 
a similar way, according to Brickell, the Indians of North Carolina 
wore “ girdles or sashes” of the skin of the king-snake—the most 
powerful one they knew, for it was able to kill even the dreaded rattler. 
All this was undoubtedly prompted by superstition, and much of 
a piece with the Ojibway’s custom of carrying the poison of a rattle- 
snake to battle in a box or bag as a charm ; but serpents have con- 
tributed largely to the world’s stock of alleged medicines employed in 
regular practice. The bodies of snakes, after removal of the viscera, 
are dried in China and mixed with other drugs in order to make them 
more effective ; since, from the serpent’s habit of hiding in crevices, 
it is argued and believed that this element causes the whole mixture 
to penetrate to the utmost recesses of the body. In the Fukien 
province of China, as appears from the drug collection at the United 
States National Museum at Washington, snake-skin, powdered, is 
applied to relieve itching in cutaneous diseases, for piles, &c. The 
gall of the boa, and, perhaps, other species, is administered internally. 
In America the rattlesnake stands especially high as an effective 
curative, just as the viper has for centuries held an important place 
in the popular pharmacy of the Old World. Laskiel wrote : “ The 
flesh of the rattlesnake, dried and boiled to a broth, is said to be 
more nourishing than that of the viper, and of service in consump- 
tions. Their gall is likewise used as a medicine The skin 
usually shed by rattlesnakes, is dried and pounded fine by the 
Indians, who use it internally for many purposes.” John Carver 
records that the Ojibways extracted splinters by means of its cast 
skin. “It is amazing,” he exclaims, “to see the sudden efficacy of 
this application, notwithstanding there does not appear to be the 
least moisture remaining in it.” In his curious “ Natural History of 
North Carolina,” Brickell also refers to this point. “These snakes,” 
he says, “ cast their skins every year, and commonly remain near the 
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place where the old skin lies. These cast skins are frequently 
pulverised and given with good success in fevers ; so is the gall, 
mixed with clay, made up in pills, and given in pestilential fevers and 
the small-pox, for which it is accounted a noble remedy, and a great 
arcanum, which only some few pretend to know, and to have had the 
first knowledge and experience of for many years ; so are the rattles 
good to expedite the birth, and no doubt but it has all those excellent 
virtues that the viper is endued with.” 

The use of Crotalus rattles in parturition or for abortion seems to 
have been very widespread among our aborigines, extending into 
Mexico and far northward. A Dakota medicine-man explained it by 
saying that the child heard the rattle, and supposing the snake was 
coming made haste to get out of its way—a remarkable example of 
hereditary instinct! This is nonsense, of course. The real explana- 
tion of the custom belongs to the category of religious superstition, 
as does a large part of savage medical practice. 

In casting its skin every spring, the serpent seems to renew its 
life—a marvellous and suggestive thing. No wonder that the child- 
like Indians saw in fhis something supernatural, and stored the cast- 
off skins in the medicine-bag, believing them endowed with fetishistic - 
and remedial virtues. “ Itself thus immortal, they thought it could 
impart vitality to them. So when the mother was travailing in sore 
pain and the danger neared that the child would be born silent, the 
attending women hastened to catch some serpent and give her its 
blood to drink.” - Among the red men of the New World, as with 
ancient Esculapians in the Old, it stands as the sign of the remedial 
art. Europeans were not slow in accepting these Indian ideas of 
medicine, and have been still slower in giving them up. 

I have heard, within very modern days, of rattlesnake’s oil pre- 
scribed as a febrifuge, and for divers other ailments, while its value in 
rheumatism is regarded by few persons with doubt. The demand 
for it is shown by the fact that the serpents are often hunted 
systematically in order that quantities of their oil may be obtained. 
That was the object the men of Warren County, New York, had in 
killing the eleven hundred snakes of which Dr. Kay gives an account. 
Every summer to this day, citizens of Portland, Connecticut, go out 
to the Rattlesnake Ledges and catch the reptiles with gaff-hooks, the 
local druggists paying them four dollars an ounce for the oil, which 
finds ready sale. A prominent physician in Washington told me of a 
case, within his knowledge, where a man, suffering from an ulcer, 
took a rattlesnake into his bed with the vague idea of somehow 
extracting the virulence of the sore. In some rural districts of the 
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Union, men wear the rattles in their hats as a remedy for headache ; 
and I knew of a case in the Watauga Mountains of North Carolina, 
where a man, who was far gone with consumption, hung the body of a 
rattlesnake to dry and smoke in his chimney, in order that he might 
nibble at it and get well. His faith was weak, and he did not take 
the medicine; but a sickly boy began to pull the flesh from the 
skeleton, and grew fat and sturdy before he had finished it. In the 
Eastern States it used to be considered a “specific” in cases of 
epilepsy—a disease with which more witchcraft and superstition is 
mixed up than almost any other on the catalogue. 

In view of these facts, it is not strange that parts of the rattlesnake 
should be regarded of value as a specific against the poison of its 
own bite.! 

Similia similibus curantur—hair of the dog cures the bite—is a 
precious doctrine in the old pharmacopzia, and one handed down 
from savagery, I fancy. Thus, according to Spanish historians, the 
Opatas, a Mexican race, took this plan when one of their people was 
bitten :. Seizing the reptile’s head between two sticks, the unfortunate 
Indian would stretch the creature out and bite it along the body; 
whereupon, as in Goldsmith’s poem of the hero of Islington, the man 
recovers of the bite, the snake it is that dies. New England tribes 
prescribed a powder from the serpent’s cast skin; the Delawares and 
Chippewas rubbed its fat into the wound, and the Potawatamies kept 
the fang about them as a sure charm against the bite. 

The homeeopathic school (to come back to modern days) has long 
employed poisons as medicines, after carefully testing them on the 
healthy human body. Among these are the poisons of the Crotalus, 
of the Cobra-di-capello, the two European vipers, and the Curucucu, 
or Bushmaster, a serpent of the genus Zachesis, whose home is in 
Guiana. 

As a means of suicide the small venomous serpents of oriental 
countries have always been in vogue—the asp of Cleopatra recurring 
to everyone’s memory as a prominent example. In certain parts of 
Bengal there is said to be a race of Gypsies, one of whom for a fee 
will furnish a small cobra to any applicant, “ and no questions asked.” 
A man who desires to commit murder procures one of these 
reptiles and places it within a bamboo just long enough to let the 
head protrude a trifle at one end, and the tail at the other. Armed 
with this deadly weapon the murderer creeps softly to his enemy’s 
tent at dead of night, cuts a hole in the wall, and introduces the 


1 It is a very old tradition that the viper’s fat will cure the viper’s bite, as well 
as other severe and poisonous wounds, such as deep scratches from a cat’s claws. 
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bamboo. The tortured reptile, careless upon whom it wreaks its 
animosity, strikes its fangs into the sleeper, then is withdrawn, and 
the assassin steals silently away. 

That arrows and spears are poisoned with the venom of serpents, 
either by itself or in combination, is well known; but how far the 
woorali poison of Brazil is indebted to this agent for its virulence 
it is hard to tell. 

The skins of serpents have been put to a great diversity of appli- 
cations, for some of which there is a constant demand, as, for ex- 
ample, among the Vacqueros of Mexico, who protect with rattlesnake 
hide the cantel and other parts of their saddles likely to be chafed 
by the tightened lasso, the scales forming a hard and slippery sur- 
face better resisting wear than leather; knife sheaths of serpent- 
hide, as seen among the natives of the Gaboon-river district of 
Africa, and in South America horse trappings, sword scabbards, and 
instrument cases are frequently covered with the handsome skin of 
the anaconda. At the Centennial Exhibition the Argentine Republic 
showed many tanned skins of snakes, together with boots. of the 
same, and others tipped with lizard’s hide. There is also a pair of 
boots in the United States National Museum made of finely mottled 
rattlesnake skin, scales outward. In neither case, however, is the 
effect pleasing, on account of the inapplicability of the material to the 
purpose ; but as a covering for sword-sheath, small box, or musical 
instrument, the polished and handsome arrangement of colours and 
scales becomes highly attractive. 

For musical instruments, indeed, snake skin has long been pre- 
ferred by some barbarous makers. At a meeting ofthe Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences during the autumn of 1883, Mr. H. T. Cresson 
is reported to have described certain musical instruments of the 
ancient Aztics—a nation into whose religion and political economy 
the serpent, both symbolical and actual, seems to have entered with 
extraordinary frequency. The Awehuet/, or large drum of the great 
temple, at the ancient pueblo of Tenochtitlan, he said, was covered 
with skins of serpents, and when beaten could be heard a distance 
of several miles. Whether this material made it more resonant than 
any other sort of leather, I am not skilful enough to judge. In 
Surinam, I know, the native drum, which is shaped like an inverted 
large-mouthed bottle, has a head of snake skins, with the scales out- 
ward ; and I have seen on the Pacific coast and in museums a great 
many Chinese and Siamese guitars of the well-known banjo-like 
shape, which were covered with the skin of some large ophidian. 
In China the skin of the yan-a, a kind of boa, is said to be the material 
preferred, 
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Among the Hupa Indians of Northern California the Dentalium 
shells, which serve them as native money, are of various sizes and 
degrees of perfectness, some shells being unfit for circulation as coins. 
Hence, according to Mr. Stephen Powers, “ real money is ornamented 
with little scratches and carvings, and with very narrow strips of thin, 
fine snake skin, wrapped spirally around the shells.” 

Snakes are often employed in tropical countries as a sort of 
domestic animals. The ship-chandlers of Rio de Janeiro, for 
example, have each a boa housed among their bulky goods to act as 
a rat-catcher ; these often become partially tamed, and are recruited 
by menageries, in which service they perform another utility by 
affording an income to their owners. Belt and other writers tell how 
certain species are introduced into the houses of Central and South 
Americans to clear them of roaches and other disagreeable vermin ; 
and the same is true of the East Indian latitudes. It has even been 
done in more northerly climes, for I have a note that some years ago 
garter snakes were introduced upon Treat’s Island, near Eastport, 
Maine, to kill the mice; and that now the land is overrun with 
them. 

Lastly, there may be mentioned as a human utilization ofserpents 
(in addition to their educational value in museums), the horrid 
industry of charming and juggling, by which so many miserable 
Arabs, Hindoos, Malays, and Chinese, not to speak of the performers 
in our circuses, sustain themselves ; and also the earning of bounties 
amounting to many thousands of dollars annually, offered by oriental 
governments for the killing of poisonous reptiles—especially the 
cobra. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 




















SHAKESPEARE & NAPOLEON III. 


HAKESPEARE and Napoleon III. What can be the relation 

between these two names? the reader will ask. The anSwer 

is simple. That reign which began in treachery and ended almost 

in the ruin of a nation added to its other titles to shame that of 

having opposed itself to the glory of Shakespeare. The story is brief 

and laconic as an imperial decree. It is, in fact, the story of a 
decree. 

In 1864, the year of the Shakespeare tercentenary, French litera- 
ture had made Shakespeare its own, as far perhaps as the genius of 
the language and of the race permitted. Through the influence of 
the works of Shakespeare, seconded by that of Goethe, Schiller and 
Walter Scott, themselves intellectual children of Shakespeare, the 
French stage had been emancipated from the fetters of classical tra- 
gedy. French poetry had received an infusion of new life, and a 
whole new literature had sprung into existence, which although imita- 
tive, in reality, like the old classical literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, had nevertheless its roots in modern soil, in the 
soil of medizeval and modern Europe, and not in the stones and dust 
of ancient Greece and Rome. In 1864 the Romantic school had 
played its réle ; it had accomplished a literary renaissance ; it had 
awakened the nation to a sense of its individuality, and to a knowledge 
of its history in the novels and dramas of Dumas ; it had swept away 
the benumbing tyranny of the pseudo-Aristotelian unities and substi- 
tuted for them the liberty of the drama. The battle was won. The 
glory of Shakespeare was as undisputed in France as in any country, 
and in the faithful and excellent translation of Francois Victor Hugo, 
the son of the great poet, the French had at length raised a literary 
monument not unworthy of the great master. 

Victor Hugo himself, following the example of his son, took up his 
Shakespeare, the idol of the generation of 1830, and, with a view to 
introducing the new translation which Francois Victor Hugo had 
completed after ten years of loving labour, he wrote his volume called 
William Shakespeare. Mr. John Russell Lowell rightly estimates 
this curious production in the following apostrophe,—‘ M. Hugo 
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alone, convinced, that as founder of the French Romantic school, 
there is a kind of family likeness between himself and Shakespeare, 
stands boldly forth to prove the father as extravagant as the son. 
Calm yourself, M. Hugo, you are no more a child of his than Will 
Davenant was !” 

The book was published in 1864, a few days before the jubilee, 
and every means was employed by the publisher and by the poet’s 
friends in France to make the volume famous. It was, indeed, to 
have been one of the great features of the celebration of the tercen- 
tenary in France, and at the same time a grand literary manifesto, as 
is set forth in the publisher’s prospectus, from which we extract a few 
characteristic lines. ‘“ A occasion de Shakespeare, M. Victor Hugo 
a abordé toutes les questions complexes de l’art et de la civilisation. 
Quelle que soit la grandeur du titre, le livre le déborde. Ce n’est pas 
une ceuvre purement littéraire, c’est un Jivre ott sont magistralement 
traités les sujets les plus vari¢s d’histoire, de philosophie et d'art. 11 
est idéal et humain, et c’est par lA qu’il se rattache aux émotions 
actuelles, aux questions peadantes et aux intéréts vivants. Ce sera le 
manifeste littéraire du dix-neuviéme siécle.” 

Victor Hugo, it must be remembered, was at this time a voluntary 
exile. In his dignified retirement at Guernsey he represented to the 
liberal youth of imperial France the very pe-sonification of outraged 
liberty. Every word that he wrote re-echoed in the silence that 
Napoleon had spread around his throne. izfoléon le Petit and Les 
Chatiments had made all the younger generation soldiers of the 
Republic, so that not only was Victor Hugo the father of all con- 
temporary poets, but he was also the political master of the generations 
that arrived at manhood while the empire weighed upon France like 
a sinister carnival. 

It is this twofold character of poet and politician, of artist and 
philanthropist that makes Victor Hugo a very delicate subject of dis- 
cussion. In this celebration of the purely literary glory of Shake- 
speare one would have thought that politics, least of all things, would 
have been able to throw in a discordant note. But in talking and 
reasoning about France and things French it has been said we must 
never forget to take into consideration the impzévu, “ the unforeseen.” 
The conduct of the Imperial Government was, doubtless, stupid, but 
perhaps Victor Hugo’s friends were not altogether reasonable. 

However that may be, William Shakespeare was “ puffed” to an 
alarming extent. Victor Hugo himself was, perhaps, cnly indirectly 
responsible for the preliminary réc/ames which filled the columns of 
the newspapers, and for the posters that covered the blank walls of 
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France. ‘The great poet has always been renowned for his business 
capacity, and he drove such hard bargains with his publisher at that 
time, Lacroix, that he finally brought the poor man to bankruptcy 
and ruin. In advertising the volume beyond all measure Lacroix 
was only looking after his own interests. 

The public celebration of the tercentenary was to have consisted 
in a banquet and a special performance at the Porte Saint-Martin 
Theatre. The programme of the evening comprised the A/idsummer 
Night's Dream, and M. Paul Meurice’s Hamlet, the second version in 
conformity with the text of Shakespeare, and relieved of the 
“improvements ” of Alexandre Dumas. The banquet was announced 
to take place at the Grand Hotel, and the newspapers of April 
12, 1864, contained a paragraph to this effect : 

“ A meeting of writers, authors, dramatic artists, and representa- 
tives of all the liberal professions has been held with a view to 
organising at Paris, for April 23, a féte on the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare. 

“Have been nominated members of the French Shakespearian 
Committee: MM. Barye, Ch. Bataille (of the Conservatoire), 
Hector Berlioz, Alexandre Dumas, Jules Favre, George Sand, 
Théophile Gautier, Frangois-Victor Hugo, Jules Janin, Legouvé, 
Littré, Michelet, Eugtne Pelletan, Regnier (of the Comédie 
Frangaise). Secretaries: MM. Laurent Pichat, Leconte de Lisle, 
Félicien Mallefille, Paul de Saint-Victor, Thoré. The presidency of 
honour was conferred upon M. Victor Hugo.” 

Both the banquet and the performance were prohibited at the 
last moment “ par ordre de l’autorité.”. A Shakespeare banquet, 
which had been organised by the English residents in Paris, was 
likewise prohibited to prevent jealousy. 

Nevertheless, the Presse had published the toast “To Shakespeare 
and to England” which Victor Hugo had sent from Guernsey to be 
read at the banquet, a toast “A la réussite définitive des grands 
hommes, et 4 la communion des peuples dans le progrés et dans 
Yidéal!” Was there anything seditious in the speech? Was there 
any allusion, any phrase, that lent itself to equivocation? No. The 
simple name of Victor Hugo, the honorary president, was alone the 
cause of the prohibition. The author of Wapoleon le Petit was the 
bugbear of the Empire. 

This is the simple story of the prohibition of the Shakespeare 
Banquet. It was announced ; it was prohibited ; and there was an 
end of it. But the gossips did not dismiss the matter so lightly. The 
Hugophils and the opposition were furious ; Emile de Girardin wrote 
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as severely ironical a criticism of the Government as the Government 
thought proper to allow, and the wits spun sprightly yarns which 
revealed something of what was going on behind the scenes. 
Edmond About, for instance—who, by the way, was at that time a 
habitué of the séries of Compitgne—represented—very pleasantly 
it must be confessed—the Shakespeare Banquet as an advertisement, 
organised by the publisher of William Shakespeare, as a “ réclame 
en nourriture.” “ The scenery,” continues M. About in his chronique 
in the Nouvelle Revue de Paris, “ the scenery would have represented 
something simple and terrible, in the style of the last act of ‘ Lucréce 
Borgia.’ The president’s chair, covered with a black veil, was to 
have remained empty, in order to remind the guests of the exile of 
M. Victor Hugo, who is not an exile. The author of the volume 
had sent to Paris a preface in the form of a toast... .. Unfortu- 
nately, the Government, which does not sufficiently count upon the 
force of ridicule, put an end to the féte by an act of authority.” 

It may interest Shakespearians to read the toast that George 
Sand sent to be proposed at the banquet. Here it is in the original 
French : 

“C’est une excellente idée que de féter les grands morts. Ce 
sont nos saints et nos prophétes, 4 nous autres ; et nous devrions 
avoir notre calendrier. Je m’associe de toute ma foi et de tout mon 
cceur 4 votre réunion. J’y serai en esprit. Portez-y, en mon nom, 
la santé du divin Shakespeare, celui de nous tous qui se porte le 
mieux, car il a triomphé de Voltaire et il est sorti sain et sauf de ses 
puissantes mains. 

“Un autre jour, nous féterons Voltaire quand-méme, vu qu’il a 
triomphé de bien d’autres. Notre gloire 4 nous sera d’avoir replacé 
nos maitres dans le méme panthéon, et d’avoir compris que tout 
génie vient du méme Dieu, le Dieu 4 qui tout beau chemin conduit 
et dont la vérité est le temple. 

“ Mes respects ou amiti¢és 4 tous nos fréres en Shakespeare .— 
George Sand.” 


THEODORE CHILD. 

















STIR WILLIAM SIEMENS: 


AM about to endeavour to set forth the life and work of Sir 
William Siemens, who was not only an ardent scientific dis- 
coverer, but one whose work for the last five or six years has interested 
the general public to a degree that has perhaps never before been the 
case with any man so devoted to science as he was. Of him it may 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that he has, beyond all his con- 
temporaries, promoted the practical application of scientific discovery 
to industrial purposes. It has also been said by one who had the 
privilege of his friendship, that “no one could know him without 
feeling how lovely his character was. Wonderful as were the qualities 
of his mind, they were equalled by the nobleness of his heart.” 

These two sentences, then, will serve to indicate my purpose. In 
telling, with necessary brevity, the story of the life of Sir William 
Siemens, I shall try to keep in view the fact that even his great 
powers, without his large heart, would never have produced the im- 
pression which he did upon the national mind. Hence, after I have 
given a sketch of some of the more important discoveries of the 
inventor, and their consequences to the national life, I shall, with 
the help of materials most kindly and liberally placed at my disposal 
by his family, try to show what manner of man he was, and what 
impression he made upon those who had the very great advantage 
of personal communion with him. 

Charles William Siemens was born at Lenthe in Hanover on 
April 4, 1823, and was one among many of a family eminent for 
their scientific knowledge and practical skill. The posséssion of 
such unusual talents by a whole family is rarer, perhaps, in the intel- 
lectual life of England than in that of Germany ; at any rate, in the 
absence of definite statistics such as those compiled with so much 
care by Mr. Francis Galton, the general impression is that such is the 
case. It is not difficult to discern in the scientific career of the 
Brothers Siemens some prominent characteristics of their race ; and 
in the life of Sir William, the sympathy of the German mind for 


1A Lecture delivered before the (London) Sunday Lecture Society, January 
18, 1885. 
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general principles, and the tenacity with which it clings to them, are 
well illustrated, and stand out in strongly-marked contrast to the 
usual indifference of the average English mind to theoretic conclu- 
sions, as opposed to so-called practical ones. It would be well-nigh 
impossible to find among Englishmen one instance in which an in- 
ventor has been so confident of the possible utility of a few grand 
general principles, that he has worked out from them several great 
inventions ; and that he felt himself justified in this confidence after 
years of hard work is evidenced by his own saying that “the farther 
we advance, the more thoroughly do we approach the indications of 
pure science in our practical results.” 

William Siemens received his early educational training at 
Liibeck, and in the course of it the stimulus afforded to excellence of 
workmanship by the German guild system made an early and lasting 
impression upon his mind, for he repeatedly referred to it in after life. 
From Liibeck he went to the Polytechnical School at Magdeburg, 
where he studied physical science with apparatus of the most primitive 
kind, and under great disadvantages, as compared with the facilities 
of our modern laboratories. After this he studied at Gottingen 
University, where, under Wohler and Himly, he first got that in- 
sight into chemical laws which laid the foundation of his metallurgical 
knowledge, and here began to develop in him that wonderful thirst 
for discovery, which abundant success never quenched. Here, also, 
occurred what he has himself described as “the determining incident 
of his life.” Mr. Elkington, of Birmingham, utilising the discoveries 
of Davy, Faraday, and Jacobi, had devised the first practical appli- 
cation of that form of energy which we now call the electric current, 
and in 1842 he established a practical process of electro-plating. In 
the following year, as the result of his own and his brother Werner's 
work, William Siemens presented himself before Mr. Elkington with 
an improvement in his process, which was adopted. This is the first 
on the list of inventions on the diagram behind me. Speaking of 
his first landing in London he says :— 

“TI expected to find some office in which inventions were ex- 
amined, and rewarded if found meritorious ; but no one could direct 
me to such a place. In walking along Finsbury Pavement, I saw 
written up in large letters so-and-so (I forget the name) ‘ undertaker,’ 
and the thought struck me that this must be the place I was in quest 
of. At any rate I thought that a person advertising himself as an 
undertaker would not refuse to look into my invention, with a view 
of obtaining for me the sought-for recognition or reward. On enter- 
ing the place I soon convinced myself, however, that I had come 
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decidedly too soon for the kind of enterprise there contemplated, 
and finding myself confronted with the proprietor of the establish- 
ment, I covered my retreat by what he must have thought a very 
inadequate excuse.” 

Returning to Germany, he became a pupil in the engine works of 
Count Stolberg, to study mechanical engineering. While there he 
worked out a great improvement upon Watt’s centrifugal governor 
for regulating the supply of steam to an engine, and in 1844 he re- 
turned to England with his invention, and soon decided to stay here. 
His object in doing so was to enjoy the security which the English 
patent law afforded to inventors, for in his own country there were 
then no such laws. This chronometric governor, though not very 
successful commercially, introduced him to the engineering world ; 
it was originally intended for steam engines, but its chief application 
has been to regulate the movement of the great transit instrument at 
Greenwich. Then followed in quick succession several minor inven- 
tions which met with varying practical success, such as the process of 
anastatic printing, which was made the subject of a Royal Institution 
lecture in 1845 by Faraday ; a water meter, which has since been in 
general use ; an air pump, &c., &c. 

About this time the researches of Joule, Carnot, and Mayer upon 
the relations between heat and mechanical work were attracting much 
attention among scientific men, and at the age of twenty-three, 
William Siemens adopted the hypothesis now known as the dynamical 
theory of heat. More than once I have drawn attention to the exact 
numerical relation between units of heat and units of work established 
by Joule, viz., that 772 foot-pounds of work is required to generate heat 
enough to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1° Fah., and I have 
pointed out here and elsewhere that this was the first well-authen- 
ticated example of that grandest of modern generalisations, the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, the truth of which is con- 
stantly receiving new illustrations. 

With a mind thoroughly pervaded by this important principle, 
Siemens applied himself to the study of steam and caloric engines, 
and saw at once that there was an enormous difference between the 
theoretical and the actual power gained from the heat developed by 
the combustion of a given quantity of coal, and hence that there was 
a very large margin for improvement. He at once determined to try 
to utilise some of this wasted heat, and he conceived the idea (to 
which I invite your particular attention) of making a regenerator, or 
an accumulator, which should retain or store a limited quantity of 
heat, and be capable of yielding it up again when required for the 
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performance of any work. In the factory of Mr. John Hicks, of 
Bolton, he first constructed an engine on this plan; the saving in 
fuel was great, but it was attended by mechanical difficulties which 
at that time he was unable to solve. The Society of Arts, however, 
recognised the value of the principle by awarding him a gold medal 
in 1850. Three years afterwards, his paper “On the Conversion of 
Heat into Mechanical Effect,” before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, gained him the Telford premium (awarded only once in 
five years) and the medal of the Institution. In 1856 he gave a 
lecture upon his engine at the Royal Institution, considered as the 
result of ten years’ experimental work, and as the first practical 
application of the mechanical theory of heat; he then indicated the 
economic considerations which encouraged him to persevere in his 
experiments, pointing out that the total national expenditure for 
steam-coal alone amounted to eight millions sterling per year, of 
which at least two-thirds might be saved ! 

His efforts to improve the steam-engine, however, were speedily 
followed by a still more important application of the mechanical 
theory of heat to industrial purposes. In 1857 his younger brother, 
and then pupil, Frederick (who, since the death of Sir William, has 
undertaken the sole charge of the development of this branch of his 
elder brother’s work), suggested to him the employment of re- 
generators for the purpose of saving some of the heat wasted in 
metallurgical operations, and for four years he laboured to attain this 
result, constructing several different forms of furnace. His chief 
practical difficulties arose from the use of solid fuel—coal or coke— 
but when, in 1859, he hit upon the plan of converting the solid fuel 
into gaseous, which he did by the aid of his gas-producer, he found 
that the results obtained with his regenerators exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations. In 1861 the first practical regenerative gas 
furnace was erected at the glass works of Messrs. Chance Bros. in 
Manchester, and it was found to be very economical in its results. 
Early in 1862 the attention of Faraday was drawn to this matter, and 
on June 20 of the same year, that prince of experimentalists appeared 
before the Royal Institution audience for the last time to explain the 
wonderful simplicity, economy, and power of the Siemens regenerative 
gas furnace. Age and experience have not diminished the high 
estimation in which it is held; after nearly twenty years of con- 
tinuous working and extended application, Sir Henry Bessemer 
described it in 1880 as an “invention which was at once the most 
philosophic in principle, the most powerful in action, and the most 
economic, of all the contrivances for producing heat by the combus- 
tion of coal.” 
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The furnace consists essentially of three parts ; (1) the gas pro- 
ducer, which converts the solid coal into gaseous fuel; (2) the 
regenerators, usually four in number, which are filled with firebrick 
piled in such a way as to break up into many parts a current of air 
or gas passing through them; (3) the furnace proper, where the 
combustion is actually accomplished. In using the furnace, the 
gaseous fuel and air are conducted through one pair of regenerators 
to the combustion chamber ; the heated gases from this, on their way 
to the chimney, pass through the other pair of regenerators, heating 
them in their passage. In the course of, say, one hour, the currents 
are reversed, so that the comparatively cold gas and air pass over 
these heated regenerators before entering the furnace, and rob them 
of their heat. While this is going on, the first pair of regenerators is 
being heated again, and thus, by working them in alternate pairs, 
nearly all the heat, which would otherwise have escaped unused into 
the chimney, is utilised. 

By this process of accumulation the highest possible temperature 
(only limited by the point at which its materials begin to melt) can 
be obtained in the furnace chamber, without an intensified draft, and 
with inferior fuel. 

It has been found that this furnace is capable of making a ton of 
crucible steel with one-sixth of the fuel required without it, and that 
while the temperature of the furnace chamber exceeded 4,000° 
Fahrenheit, the waste products of combustion escaped into the 
chimney at 240° Fahrenheit, or very little above the temperature at 
which water boils in the open air. 

At the locomotive works of the London and North Western 
Railway at Crewe, where these furnaces have long been used, it was 
formerly the practice to lock a piece of pitch pine into the flue leading 
to the chimney, and if at the end of the week the wood was charred, 
it was evidence that more heat had been wasted than ought to have 
been, and the men in charge of the furnace were fined. 

This all-important national question, the waste of fuel, which in 
modern phraseology may be truly called the waste of energy, was 
constantly before the mind of Sir William Siemens, who lost no 
opportunity, in his public utterances, of-impressing his hearers, and 
that still wider circle which he reached through the medium of the 
press, with a sense of the weighty consequences which it involved. 
In an address at Liverpool in 1872, as President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, he estimated the total coal consumption of 
this country at one hundred and twenty million tons, which at ros. 
per ton amounted to sixty millions sterling. He strongly asserted 
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that one-half of this might be saved by the general adoption of 
improved appliances which were within the range of actual knowledge ; 
and he went on to speak of outside speculations, which would lead 
to the expectation of accomplishing these ends with one-eighth or 
even one-tenth of the actual expenditure. In 1873 he delivered a 
famous lecture on Fuel to the operative classes at Bradford, on behalf 
of the British Association, in which he illustrated how fuel should be 
used by three examples, typical of the three great branches of con- 
sumption: a, the production of steam power ; 4, the domestic hearth; 
¢, the metallurgical furnace. In connection with the last point he 
mentioned that the Sheffield pot steel-melting furnace only utilised 
one-seventieth part of the theoretical heat developed in the combustion, 
and contrasted with it his own furnace for melting steel. In discuss- 
ing the question of the duration of our coal supply, he indicated what 
should be our national aim in the following suggestive and inspiring 
passage : 

“In working through the statistical returns of the progressive 
increase of population, of steam power employed, and of production 
of iron and steel, &c., I find that our necessities increase at a rate ot 
not less than 8 per cent. per annum, whereas our coal consumption 
increases only at the rate of 4 per cent., showing that the balance of 
4 per cent. is met by what may be called our ‘ intellectnal progress.’ 
Now, considering the enormous margin for improvement before us, 
I contend that we should not be satisfied with this rate of intellectual 
progress, involving as it does an annual deficit of four million tons to 
be met by increased coal production, but that we should bring our 
intellectual progress up to the rate of our industrial progress, by 
which means we should make the coal production nearly a constant 
quantity for several generations to come.” 

One of the direct results of this lecture, which was read and 
warmly commended by some of the most eminent men of the time, 
was that Dr. Siemens was consulted by Mr. Mundella in reference to 
parliamentary action by the Board of Trade in regard to the coal 
question. ; 

In 1874 he received the Albert Gold Medal from the Society of 
Arts “ for his researches in connection with the laws of heat, and for 
services rendered by him in the economisation of fuel in its various 
applications to manufactures and the arts,” and in 1877 he devoted 
nearly the whole of his address to the Iron and Steel Institute, of 
which he was then President, to the same subject, in which, as regards 
the probable duration of our coal supply, he had been for some time 
engaged in a controversy with the late Professor Jevons, maintaining 
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that “ the ratio of increase of population and output of manufactured 
goods would be nearly balanced for many years to come by the 
further introduction of economical processes, and that our annual 
production would remain substantially the same within that period, 
which would probably be a period of comparatively cheap coal.” 
One of the most important applications of the regenerative 
furnace has been to the manufacture of steel, and he soon perceived 
that it was necessary for himself to solve the various difficulties which 
others regarded as practically insuperable. “ Having,” he says, 
“ bean so often disappointed by the indifference of manufacturers 
and the antagonism of their workmen, I determined in 1865 to erect 
experimental or ‘ sample steel works ’ of my own at Birmingham, for 
the purpose of maturing the details of these processes, before invit- 
ing manufacturers to adopt them.” The success of experiments in 
1867-68, in making steel rails, brought about the formation of the 
Landore Siemens Steel Co., whose works were opened in 1874. 
When Dr. Siemens was knighted, the employés of this company 
embodied their congratulations in an address, and had prepared for 
him a very beautiful model of a steel furnace in ivory and silver ; the 
presentation of these was prevented by his premature death, but the 
address stated that “ the quantity of steel made here to the end of 
last year on your process was upwards of 400,000 tons!” In the 
ten years ending in 1882, the annual production of open-hearth steel 
in the United Kingdom increased from 77,500 tons to 436,000 tons. 
During an action in the Superior Courts of the United States, it was 
stated that the inventor had received a million dollars in royalties, 
the annual saving in that country by his process being 3? millions 
of dollars! These statements refer mainly, I believe, to the conver- 
sion of cast or wrought iron into steel, either by the “ direct” pro- 
cess of acting on pig-iron with iron ore in an open hearth, or by 
the “ scrap-process ” (Siemens-Martin) of melting wrought-iron and 
steel scrap in a bath of pig-metal. Both of these require the pre- 
liminary treatment of the blast furnace, and in speaking of them in 
1873, Dr. Siemens said that “ however satisfactory these results 
might appear, I have never considered them in the light of final 
achievements. On the contrary, I have always looked upon the 
direct conversion of iron and steel from the ore, without the inter- 
vention of blast furnaces and the refinery, as the great object to be 
attained.” How far he succeeded in this may be gathered from the 
fact that in a paper read on April 29, 1883, before the Iron and 
Steel Institute, on the “ Manufacture of Iron and Steel by the Direct 
Process,” he showed how to produce 15 cwt. of wrought iron 
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direct from the ore in three hours, with a consumption of 25 cwt. 
of coal per ton of metal, which is one-half the quantity previously 
required for the production of a ton of pig-iron only, in the blast 
furnace! The long and costly experiments which ended in the 
realisation of his views extended over twenty-five years ; and it is 
worthy of note that he told the Parliamentary Committee on Patents 
that he would not have continued them if the English patent law 
had not insured such a period of protection as would repay him for 
his labour. 

Great, however, as the economic results of the gas-producer,have 
been, its inventor looked forward to still more remarkable applications 
of it. In 1882 he told the British Association, in his presidential 
address, that he thought “ the time is not far distant when both rich 
and poor will largely resort to gas as the most convenient, the 
cleanest, and the cheapest of heating agents, and when raw coal will 
be seen only at the colliery or the gas-works. In all cases where the 
town to be supplied is within, say, thirty miles of the colliery, the gas- 
works may with advantage be planted at the mouth, or, still better, 
at the bottom of the pit, whereby all haulage of fuel would be 
avoided, and the gas, in its ascent from the bottom of the colliery, 
would acquire an onward pressure sufficient probably to impel it to 
its destination. The possibility of transporting combustible gas 
through pipes for such a distance has been proved at Pittsburg, 
where natural gas from the oil district is used in large quantities.” 
It may be well to point out here that as a step towards this, it was a 
favourite project of his—practically carried out in some places—to 
divide the gaseous products of the ordinary distillation of coal into 
two, the middle portions being illuminating gas of 18 to 20 candle 
power instead of 16, and.the first and last portions, which under this 
system may be largely increased, being heating gas ; such gas he 
expected to see sold at 1s. per 1,000 cubic feet. The obvious and 
only practical objection to the plan is the necessity for doubling all 
the mains and service-pipes. That we shall eventually burn gaseous 
fuel on the domestic hearth,-as we have lately learnt to do on the 
metallurgical, I have not the smallest doubt ; it is a mere question 
of the time necessary for the education of the public mind upon 
the question ; the apter the pupil, the more speedy will be the 
desired result. Let it be thoroughly understood by every one that 
the soot which hangs in a pall over London in a single day is 
equivalent to at least fifty tons of coal, and then there will be no diffi- 
culty in seeing that the true and the only remedy for our London 
fogs, with all their attendant ills, is—gaseous fuel. May we not 
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hope that, though Sir William Siemens has gone from among us, the 
great movement for smoke abatement, in which he so earnestly 
laboured during the last three years of his life, may have full effect? 

If I have dwelt thus long upon this particular branch of my 
subject, it is because I know of no other which so well illustrates 
two points in Sir William Siemens’ character which I alluded to at 
the outset : his unwavering devotion to general principles and their 
consequences, and his ardent desire to promote the practical welfare 
of mankind. There is, however, as the late Professor Rolleston 
remarked to him, no subject which more impresses the minds even 
of persons who are laymen as regards science, than the history of 
Telegraphy (and I may perhaps be permitted to add, of Electrical 
Engineering generally), now so inseparably connected with his name. 
The University of Gottingen, at which he studied, was the cradle, if 
not the birthplace, of the electric telegraph in 1833. Shortly after, 
Sir Charles Wheatstone in England, and Mr. Morse in the United 
States, were simultaneously working at the same problem, and each 
claimed the honour of having solved it. 

The telegraph, however, was still in a very undeveloped state 
when the Brothers Siemens began to study it, and their series of 
inventions, especially for long-distance telegraphy, largely aided in 
bringing it to its present condition. One of their first was the Relay, 
an electro-magnet so delicate that it will move with the weakest 
current. By the use of five of Siemens’ polarised relays, a mes- 
sage can be sent by the Indo-European Telegraph from London to 
Teheran, a distance of 3,800 miles, without any retransmission by 
hand, and during the Shah of Persia’s visit in 1873, Dr. Siemens 
arranged for messages to be thus regularly despatched from a 
room in Buckingham Palace. In 1858, Messrs. Siemens Brothers 
established near London the well-known telegraph works, and the 
construction by them in 1868 and following years of the Indo- 
European Telegraph—the overland double line to India through 
Prussia, Southern Russia, and Persia—was the first great undertaking 
of the kind. Writing of it in August 1882, during the first Egyptian 
campaign, Dr. Siemens said, “At the present time our communication 
with India, Australia, and the Cape depends, notwithstanding the 
nominal existence of a line through Turkey, on the Indo-European 
Telegraph.” 

The Messrs. Siemens were also pioneers in submarine tele- 
graphy, the first cable covered with gutta-percha having been laid 
across the Rhine by Dr. Werner Siemens in 1847. The invention of 
the machine for coating the conducting wire with the insulating 
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material, gutta-percha or indiarubber, is entirely due to Dr. William 
Siemens, who also subsequently designed the steamship Faraday for 
the special work of laying and repairing submarine cables. This unique 
vessel was launched on Feb. 16, 1874, and when she was completed, 
Dr. Siemens invited all his scientific friends to inspect her, and 
challenged them to suggest any improvements in her arrangements. 
She was first used in laying the Direct United States Cable, which 
is above 3,000 miles in length. In this connection I may perhaps 
be permitted to relate a very characteristic anecdote. When Dr. 
Siemens took a contract for a cable, the electrical tests of which were 
specified, it was his invariable habit to give out to the works a con- 
siderably higher test, which every section of the cable had to pass, 
or be rejected zz foto. In the case of this cable, probably during 
manipulation on board ship, a minute piece of wire penetrated the 
insulating material, bringing down the electrical test to a point below 
the “works” test, but still decidedly above the contract test. The dis- 
covery was not made until so late that to cut out the faulty piece in- 
volved a delay of some days in the middle of the Atlantic, but Dr. 
Siemens insisted upon its being done; after this, stormy weather came 
on, and the cable had to be cut and buoyed, while the Faraday had to 
winter on the American side, and resume operations next spring. The 
money loss involved amounted, I am told, to more than £30,000. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the later feats was the fulfilment of 
a contract with the Compagnie Francaise du Telegraphe de Paris 
& New York, who ordered a cable 3,000 miles long from the 
Messrs. Siemens in March 1879, and it was handed over to 
them in perfect working order in September of the same year! 
There are now nearly go,000 miles of submarine cable at work, cost- 
ing about £ 32,000,000, and a fleet of thirty-two ships are employed in 
laying, watching, and repairing these cables, of which there are now 
eleven across the Atlantic alone. 

In connection with the subject of telegraphy, and as an instance 
of the versatility of Dr. Siemens’s inventive powers, I may point out 
that in 1876 he brought out the pneumatic postal telegraph tube, by 
which, as is pretty generally known, written messages are blown or 
sucked through tubes on various metropolitan routes, instead of 
being transmitted electrically. About the same time, also, he con- 
structed his ingenious bathometer, for ascertaining the depth of the 
sea at any given point, without the tedious operation of sounding ; 
und some years previously he worked out his electrical thermometer 
or pyrometer, enabling the observer to read the temperature (when- 
ever he desired) at any distant and inaccessible point, such as the 
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top of a mountain, the botiom of the sea, the air between the layers 
of a cable, or the interior of a furnace. 

Probably the most prominent idea associated in the public mind 
with the name of Siemens is that of electric lighting, and perhaps 
electric tram and railroads. As I have more than once pointed out 
in this room, the dynamo-machine, by which mechanical energy is 
converted into that form of energy known as electricity (which may 
be used both for lighting and for the transmission of power), is 
derived from a principle discovered by Faraday in 1831. Sir William 
Siemens’ devotion to this, and the important practical consequences 
which he deduced from it, constitute another example of that mental 
characteristic to which I have already alluded. Faraday’s discovery, 
briefly described, was that when a bar magnet was suddenly inserted 
into a coil of wire, or when a wire was suddenly moved through a 
magnetic field, a momentary current of electricity was developed in 
the wire. Although this current is exceedingly small and brief, it is 
capable of unlimited multiplication by mechanical arrangements of a 
simple kind. One means for accomplishing this multiplication was 
the Siemens armature of 1857, which consisted, at first, of a piece of 
iron with wire wound round it longitudinally, not transversely, the 
whole to be rotated between the poles of a powerful magnet ; in its 
present form it is one of the most powerful and perfect things of its 
kind, and the evolution of the Siemens armature, as we now have it, 
from the rudimentary type of a quarter of a century ago, has been 
characterised by Sir W. Thomson as one of the most beautiful pro- 
ducts of inventive genius, and more like the growth of a flower than 
to almost anything else in the way of mechanism made by man. 

Ten years afterwards came his classical paper “ On the Conversion 
of Dynamical into Electrical Force, without the use of permanent 
Magnetism,” which was read before the Royal Society on February 14, 
1867. Strangely enough, the discovery of the same principle was 
enunciated at the same meeting by Sir Charles Wheatstone, while there 
is yet a third claimant in the person of Mr. Cromwell Varley, who had 
previously applied for a patent in which the idea was embodied. It 
can never be quite certain, therefore, who was the first discoverer of 
the principte upon which modern dynamo-machines are constructed. 
I need not describe here the way in which this principle is carried 
out in all dynamo-machines. Suffice it to say that they differ from 
Faraday’s magneto-eleciric machines in having electro-magnets in 
the place of permanent steel magnets, and that these electro-. 
magnets are, if I may be allowed the expression, self-excited by the 
play of mutual give and take between the armature and the magnet. 
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It was the invention of the dynamo-machine which made prac- 
ticable the application of electricity to industrial purposes. Experi- 
ments have shown that it is capable of transforming into electrical 
work go per cent. of the mechanical energy employed as motive 
power. Its practical application is still in its infancy. In 1785 Watt 
completed his “improvements” in the steam-engine, and the century 
which has since elapsed has not sufficed to demonstrate the full 
extent of its utility. What may we not expect in the next hundred 
years from the extension of the dynamo-machine to practical 
purposes ? 

In the development of appliances for the production of the 
electric light Sir William Siemens took a leading part, and, as is 
well known, his firm has been facile princeps at all the important 
electrical exhibitions. But while ever zealous to promote its pro- 
gress, he never took a partisan view of its utility, candidly admitting 
that gas must continue to be the poor man’s friend. In 1882 he told 
the Society of Arts that “ Electricity must win the day as the light of 
luxury, but gas will find an ever-increasing application for the more 
humble purposes of diffusing light.” 

In the hands of Dr. Siemens the enormous energy displayed in 
the Electric Arc was applied to other purposes than mere lighting. 
In June 1880 he greatly astonished the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers by exhibiting the power of an electrical furnace designed 
by him to melt considerable quantities of such exceedingly refractory 
metals as platinum, iridium, &c. He explained that he was led to 
undertake experiments with this end in view by the consideration 
that a good steam-engine converts 15 per cent. of the energy of coal 
into mechanical effect, while a good dynamo-machine is capable of 
converting 80 per cent. of the mechanical into electrical energy. If 
the latter could be expended without loss in an electric furnace, it 
would doubtless far exceed in economy any known air furnace. 

Moreover Sir William Siemens may fairly be described as the 
creator of electro-horticulture. Some experiments which he made 
early in 1880 led him to the conclusion that the electric light could 
influence the production of colouring matter in leaves, and promote 
the ripening of fruit at all seasons of the year, and at all hours of the 
day and night. In the following winter he put these conclusions to 
the test of experience on a large scale at his country house, Sherwood, 
near Tunbridge Wells, and the results obtained were communicated 


‘to the British Association at York in 1881, in a paper, the value of 


which was recognised by its receiving the rare distinction of being 
printed in full in the annual report. 
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Some photographs, which he kindly allowed me to take, represent 
the difference between three kinds of corn grown under ordinary 
conditions, and the same corn, under the same conditions, with the 
added stimulus of the electric light from sunset to sunrise. He came 
to the conclusion that, although periodic darkness evidently favours 
growth in the sense of elongating the stalks of plants, the continuous 
stimulus of light was favourable to a healthy development at a 
greatly accelerated pace, through all the stages of the annual life of 
the plant, from the early leaf to the ripened fruit. 

I have left until the last any notice of a field of work which the 
Messrs. Siemens may be truly said to have made peculiarly their 
own, viz., the electrical transmission and distribution of power; for I 
firmly believe that in the future, although not perhaps in the near 
future, the practical consequences of this will be such as are little 
dreamed of now ; and this opinion is, I know, held by men far more 
competent to judge than I am. 

In March 1877 Dr. Siemens startled the world, in his address to 
the Iron and Steel Institute, by his proposal to transmit to distant 
points some of the energy of the Falls of Niagara. As I have before 
explained in this room, the electrical transmission of energy depends 
upon the fact that a dynamo-machine may be used either to convert 
mechanical into electrical energy, or to effect the reverse change. 
Hence to transmit power in this way, two dynamo-machines, con- 
nected by a metallic conducting rod, or cable, are necessary ; the 
first, at the water-fall or other source of power, produces the electrical 
energy, which, in its turn, is reconverted into mechanical power by the 
second dynamo at the other end of the line. In his own grounds at 
Tunbridge Wells he made numerous experiments in this subject, 
distributing the power from a central steam-engine over various parts 
of his farm, there to perform different functions. The most interest- 
ing practical examples, as yet, are to be seen in the electric railroads 
erected and worked by Siemens Brothers in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, &c., 
and in the Electric Tramroad at Portrush. The special interest of 
this line lies in the fact that it was the first real application to rail- 
roads of “ waste energy,” inasmuch as the cars are propelled by the 
power of a waterfall eight miles off! The last occasion on which I 
had the privilege of meeting Sir William Siemens was when, honoured 
by his invitation, I was present at the opening of this line in 
September 28, 1883. On that occasion, which, half-a-century 
hence, will be as memorable as the opening of the Stockton and 
Darlington railroad, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland recognised the 
fact that this was an entirely new departure in the development of 
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the resources of Ireland, and Sir William Siemens, in a most 
characteristic speech, admitted that, had he known the difficulties 
before him, he should have thought twice before he said “ Yes” to 
Dr. Traill’s question as to whether the proposed line could be worked 
electrically, but that, having said “ Yes,” he was determined to carry 
out the project. As illustrating the character of the man, I may 
here quote the saying common in his workshops, that as soon as any 
particular problem had been given up by everybody as a bad job, it 
had only to be taken to Dr. Siemens for him to suggest half-a-dozen 
ways of solving it, two of which would be complicated and im- 
practicable, two difficult, and two perfectly satisfactory. 

His extraordinary mental activity is shown in the fact that between 
1845 and 1883 no less than 133 patents were granted in England to 
the Messrs. Siemens, 1846 and 1851 being the only years in which 
none were taken out. During the same period he contributed as 
many as 128 papers on scientific subjects to various journals, only 
three years in this case also being without such evidences of work, 
and in 1882 the number of these papers reached seventeen, the 
average being about seven patents and original scientific papers per 
year for more than the third of a century, a truly wonderful record 
of untiring industry. To show the impression his work made upon 
the world, I quote the following passage from the many which 
appeared in the newspapers at the time of his death. It is headed : 


OnE MAN’s INTELLECT. 

Siemens telegraph wires gird the earth, and the Siemens cable steamer Faraday 
is continually engaged in laying new ones. By the Siemens method has been 
solved the problem of fishing out from the stormy ocean, from a depth comparable 
to that of the vale of Chamounix, the ends of a broken cable. Electrical resist- 
ance is measured by the Siemens mercury unit. ‘‘ Siemens” is written on water 
meters, and Russian and German revenue officers are assisted by Siemens 
apparatus in levying their assessments. The Siemens process for silvering and 
gilding, and the Siemens anastatic printing, mark stages in the development of 
these branches of industry. Siemens differential regulators control the action of 
the steam-engines that forge the English arms at Woolwich, and that of the 
chronographs on which the transits of the stars are marked at Greenwich. The 
Siemens cast-steel* works and glasshouses, with their regenerative furnaces, are 
admired by all artisans. The Siemens electric light shines in assembly-rooms 
and public places, and the Siemens gas light competes with it, while the Siemens 
electro-culture in greenhouses bids defiance to our long winter nights. The 
Siemens electric railway is destined to rule in cities and tunnels. The Siemens 
electric furnace, melting three pounds of platinum in twenty minutes, was the 
wonder of the Paris Exposition, which might well have been called an exposition 
of Siemens apparatus and productions, so prominent were they there. 


Almost alone among all these results, his theory of the “ Conser- 
vation of Solar Energy” dealt with a question not affecting, or at 
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least not immediately affecting, human welfare. A great authority 
has characterised this as “one of the highest and most brilliant 
flights that the scientific imagination has ever made.” While 
astronomers quietly accepted the conclusion that the sun is cooling 
down, and will become at some distant but calculable epoch a mere 
cinder hung in space, he endeavoured to show that energy can no 
more be lost in the solar system than it is in the laboratory or 
the factory. Sir William Siemens’s theory assumed that the inter- 
planetary spaces are filled with an exceedingly thin or rare atmosphere 
of the compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, such for example 
as aqueous vapour and hydro-carbons. In this atmosphere the sun 
is revolving with a velocity four times that of the earth, and hence 
the solar atmosphere at his equator is thrown out to an enormous 
distance from his surface. One consequence of this is a perpetual 
indraught, at the poles of the sun, of the surrounding atmosphere. 
Thus the sun is everlastingly being fed, and everlastingly sending 
out its light and heat, which thus recuperate themselves ; in this way 
the solar energy, which is sometimes assumed to be lost in the 
empty void of interstellar space, really acts upon the rare vapours 
therein, and converts the universe into a kind of vast regenerative 
furnace! Had the author of this ingenious theory lived but a few 
years longer, he would doubtless have laboured to strengthen it with 
further observations and arguments. As it is, it must remain as 
a daring and original suggestion, the effort of a keen and sagacious 
mind to bring to fresh subjects the experience and the knowledge 
accumulated by work of quite a different kind. It is more scientific 
to believe, with him, that there is some restorative and conservative 
agency at work, than to suppose that the universe is gradually 
cooling down into a ball of slag, were it only because his theory 
does not require an effort of creation at once tremendous and futile. 
It leaves us free to avoid contemplating a time when the solar 
system was not, and another when it will cease to be. 

Let us now take a brief glance at one or two of Sir William 
Siemens’s public addresses on more general subjects. His interes 
in education was so keen, and especially in that branch of education 
known as technical or technological, that these addresses almost 
invariably had this for their subject, and were frequently given at 
some public ceremony in connection with it, such for example as 
distributions of prizes. The most important of them, perhaps, was 
given on October 20, 1881, at the re-opening of the Midland 
Institute in Birmingham. He there surprised his audience by 
depreciating the German polytechnic system of colleges, on the 
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ground that their students were wanting in originality and adaptability 
to new conditions. After recounting at some length the recent 
industrial applications of electricity, he said : 

“My chief object in dwelling, perhaps unduly, upon these 
practical questions, is to present to your minds in a concrete form 
the hopelessness of looking upon any of the practical processes of the 
present day as permanent, to be acquired in youth and to be the 
staple occupation of a lifetime... . . The practical man of former 
days will have to yield his place to the unbiassed worker who with 
open mind is prepared for every step forward as it arises. For this 
purpose it is necessary that he should possess, beyond the mere 
practical knowledge of his trade, a clear appreciation of the principles 
of action underlying each operation, and such general acquaintance 
with the laws of chemical and physical science as will make it easy 
for him to adapt himself to the new order of things.” 

He urged the prime importance of the teaching of science being 
included in the curriculum of every school, and of an adequate 
supply of trained teachers, as well as of properly equipped laboratories 
of all kinds, wherein to train them. Replying to the proverb, “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” he said: “ A little knowledge 
is an excellent thing, only it must be understood that this little is 
fundamental knowledge,” and he endorsed Lord Brougham’s pithy 
saying, “ Try to know something about everything, and everything 
about something.” 

In 1878 and 1879 he gave addresses on the same subject in 
Liverpool, Tunbridge Wells, Paris, and elsewhere. In pointing out 
the results of the superior French system of technical education, he 
urged that we should not servilely copy it, but that we should 
imitate the French example with due regard to the idiosyncrasies of 
our own country. He approved the spontaneous and self-supporting 
nature of the English system, as more adaptable to free and vigorous 
development than a governmental system. His address to the 
Coventry Science Classes in October 1882, upon Waste, in which he 
took as examples, waste of time, of food, of personal energy, of 
mechanical energy, and of fuel, was full of wise and sound practical 
advice, clothed in the simplest language. 

In conclusion, let me try, with the aid of private letters and 
papers which it has been my privilege to peruse, to bring before 
you some of the personal characteristics of the man whose life-work 
we have been considering. Of his extraordinary perseverance in 
overcoming obstacles I have already spoken, and it has been well 
remarked that, to a mind and body requiring almost perpetual 
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exercise, these difficulties supplied only a wholesome quantity of 
resistance. In the two valuable qualities of tenacity and pliancy of 
intellect he has perhaps never been surpassed. Suppleness and 
nimbleness of mind are rarely allied with that persistent “ grip,” 
which, without them, is not unlikely to degenerate into obstinacy. 
In Sir William Siemens these qualities were happily balanced. His 
talents were the admiration of his contemporaries, and his memory 
will ever be respected and honoured by all, friends and rivals alike ; 
for the facility with which he applied his powers to the solution of 
the most difficult problems was equalled by the modesty with which 
he presented the successful result of his efforts. An eminent 
engineer said of him, “ With all his great work, no envious word was 
ever mixed!” At the time when he received his honorary degree 
from the University of Oxford, a distinguished Oxonian wrote: “I 
believe an alumnus more distinguished by great ability, and by a 
high and honourable determination to use it for the good of his 
fellowmen, and to help forward man’s law of existence, ‘ Subdue the 
earth and have dominion over it,’ never received a degree from the 
University of Oxford.” Of the other distinctions heaped upon him, 
it was often said that the Society rather than Dr. Siemens was 
honoured ; and when he was knighted, a well-known man of science, 
writing to congratulate him, said : “‘ At the same time I feel that the 
ennobling of three such men as yourself, Abel, and Playfair confers 
more honour on the order of knighthood than even it does on 
science.” 

The fame of Sir William Siemens was world-wide, as it deserved 
to be; but those who knew him best will be the most ready to 
acknowledge that the qualities of his heart were no less conspicuous 
than those of his intellect. Hear what his pupils and assistants said 
of him :—‘“‘ How my dear old master will be missed, and what a gap 
in many walks of life will be unfilled!” ‘There are many younger 
members of our profession who will look elsewhere in vain for such 
genial uniform kindness and sympathy as his invariably was.” “The 
seven years I spent in his service were the happiest in my life.” “It 
was the loss of the kindest and best friend I ever had, and I have 
not known such sorrow since the loss of my older brother. The 
keenest incentive I had in my new work was the desire of showing 
him that his kindly recommendation was justified by the event.” In 
acknowledging the gift from Lady Siemens of some objects of 
remembrance, one writes ; “ They, as visible objects on which his 
eyes must have rested frequently, will, I feel certain, when I shall 
look at them, tend to encourage me in overcoming difficulties, of 
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which there exist always plenty for those who wish to contribute their 
share, however small, to the progress of things of this world. It is this 
example which Sir William Siemens has given to all the world, which 
will, I believe, be the most beneficial for future generations, and for 
those who are wise enough to follow it.” 

Of his character as a man of business let-Messrs. Chance Bros. 
speak, as one testimony out of many : “Our firm having been the 
first to carry out in England on a large scale the Siemens regenerative 
process, we were brought into close and frequent communication with 
him, and had the opportunity of appreciating not only his extraordinary 
inventive powers, but also his thorough straightforwardness and 
integrity of character.” 

I have spoken of his interest in education, and I quote two 
opinions thereon. Lord Sherbrooke, in conversation with a mutual 
friend, regretted immensely that he had not been a pupil of Sir W. 
Siemens, and spoke of him, and of those who were working with him 
to enlarge our sphere of knowledge, as the salt of the earth. A 
distinguished American expressed himself as strongly impressed not 
only with a sense of his great learning, but with admiration of the 
native strength of his mind, and the soundness of his educational 
views. 

Many testified to his great benevolence. The German Athcnzum 
wrote: “If the world of science has lost in your late husband 
one of its brightest stars, the poor, the striving student, as well 
as the struggling artist, have lost a liberal benefactor and a patron ; 
and on hearing of his sad and but too early death, many will . 
have exclaimed, ‘ We ne’er shall look upon his like again!’” An 
eminent man spoke of him as one “whose life has been spent 
in an unselfish and unceasing devotion to God’s creatures.” Many 
of the letters which I have read convey the thoughts of some of 
his friends on hearing of his death, in language such as this: “ We 
all felt struck down ; realising how much poorer his loss had left the 
world, leaving us as he did when full of the vigour of his endless 
interests, and brightening all around him, not only by his genius and 
high intellect, but by his marvellous benevolence and tender con- 
sideration, so full was he of kind feeling and thought for others. He 
was in a high degree the possessor of those sweet domestic virtues 
which, while so simple and unostentatious, were so spontaneous and 
charming. What an eminently well-rounded life was his! Our 
children will always remember how he was held up to them as a man 
almost without an equal.” A confidential servant, who had lived in 
his family many years, wrote of him as the most Christ-like man she 
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had ever met ; and that he always reminded her of the Arab prince 
who asked the recording angel, when writing in his book the names 
of those who loved the Lord, to write him as one who loved his 
fellow-men ; the angel wrote and carried the book to heaven, bring- 
ing it back again to show ; and when the prince looked, lo, his name 
led all the rest ! 

Of his family relations, the Rev. Mr. Haweis thus wrote, in a 
sermon on “ Friends!” “ What a beautiful sight, too, was the friend- 
ship of the late Sir William Siemens for his brothers, and theirs for 
him! not less beautiful because lived out unconsciously in the full 
glare and publicity of the commercial world, into which questions of 
amity are not supposed to enter, especially when they interfere with 
business. But here were several brothers, each with his large firm, 
his inventions, his speculations, yet each at the other’s disposal ; 
never eager to claim his own, never a rival! These men were often 
separated by time and space, but they were one in heart.” 

One who had exceptional opportunities of knowing him wrote : 
“His characteristic of intensity in whatever he was engaged in was 
remarkable. Even in his relaxations he entered into them with his 
whole heart ; indeed, it did one good to hear his ringing laugh when 
witnessing some amusing play—the face lit up with well-nigh childlike 
pleasure—no trace of the weariness which had been visible after 
a long day of work of such varied kinds, all demanding his most 
serious attention, involving often momentous world-wide results. As 
a travelling companion he was indeed the light and happiness of those 
who had the privilege to be with him. Everything that could lessen 
fatigue, or add to the enjoyment and interest of the journey, was 
thought of, and tenderly carried out, and the knowledge of the 
pleasure he was giving was his sweet reward. Young people and 
children clustered round him, and he spared no trouble to explain 
simply and clearly any question they asked him.” 

The Rev. D. Fraser, in a funeral address, said : “ The combina- 
tion of mental power with mora! uprightness and strength is always 
impressive. And this is what signally characterised him whose death 
we mourn, There have been very few more active and inquiring 
minds in this generation : the keenness and swiftness of his intel- 
lectual processes were even more surprising than the extent and 
variety of his scientific attainments. But such powers and such ac- 
quirements have, alas! been sometimes in unworthy alliance with 
jealous dispositions and a low moral tone. What will endear to us 
the memory of William Siemens is that he was, while so able and 
skilful, als» so modest, so upright, so generous, and so totally free 
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from all narrowness and paltriness of spirit. And God, whose wisdom 
and power he reverently owned, has taken him from us!” 

Yes, God has taken him from us to a deeper insight into, and 
a greater work amongst and beyond, those works of His which he so 
loved and studied here. Can we imagine a greater fulness of joy 
than that which must now be his in the vast increase of his know- 
ledge, and the satisfying of every wish of the great warm heart and 
noble nature which was so plainly but the beginning of better things? 
How can we doubt that for a nature so richly endowed there is 
higher scope alike for knowledge and for service in the great Eternity ? 
Such beauty and grandeur and energy and power cannot be laid low 
—-they are not destroyed, nothing is lost, but all will live again in 
ever-growing splendour! A noble, beautiful, and gifted spirit has 
passed to the higher and fuller life, and with us is left an influence for 
good which cannot die. Just as this generation is now profiting by 
the solar radiation which fell on the earth countless ages ago, so will 
the labours of Charles William Siemens form a store of knowledge, 
potential with respect to this and succeeding generations, and destined 
to confer advantages, greater than we can now estimate, on the ever- 
advancing cause of science, and on the moral, intellectual, and 
material progress of humanity ! 


WM. LANT CARPENTER. 























SCIENCE NOTES. 


Wuy GREAT MEN ARE USUALLY LITTLE MEN. 


N the last volume of the “ Zeitschrift fiir Biologie ” is a paper by 
M. Rubner on the influence of stature on that decomposition 
of matter upon which vital energy depends. That small animals 
consume more oxygen in proportion to their size than large animals 
has been already shown by Regnault and Reiset. Rubner’s researches 
have been devoted to comparing different sized animals of the same 
species, all of which were subjected to the same conditions of tem- 
perature and exercise. 
His results are expressed in the following table: the first column 
giving the weight of the dog; the second, the amount of daily vital 
combustion ; the third, the amount of this in relation to the weight. 








Body weight of Dog pr tsa Relative "pee of 
ln 35°68 100 
24°0 40°91 114 
19°8 45°87 128 
18°2 46°20 129° 
9°6 65°16 182 
6°5 66°07 184 
3°72 68°07 247 




















Rubner attributes all the difference to the relatively greater surface 
of the smaller animals, and consequent increase of the loss of animal 
heat by greater surface radiation. 

But there is something more behind this. Why is the animal 
heat kept up? Are we to regard the animal as merely a fire burning 
to waste, or as a furnace which by its combustion generates vital 
power ? 

Assuming the latter to be correct, as is now universally admitted, 
the smaller animal has a larger relative supply of vital power than 
the larger, but both having muscles proportionate to their size, the 
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excess of vital energy of the smaller is available for the supply of 
brain power. 

Therefore the little man is, ceteris paribus, better supplied with 
brain power than the big man. Q.E.D. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF MANURING. 


NE of the most definite and simple teachings of modern 

chemistry to agriculturists is that afforded by the analysis 

of the ashes of plants. These ashes represent all the mineral matter 

that the plants have taken from the soil, excepting the nitrogenous 

compounds, which are volatilized when the ash is obtained by ordinary 
burning. 

This being known, and also the composition of the ash of his 
manures, the farmer who knows a little of chemistry may select the 
special manures suitable for maintaining the fertility of the soil in 
reference to special crops, and thus supersede the “ four-course 
system ” or any other rotation of crops. 

An interesting and simple application of this is afforded in the 
case of the mountain pastures of Switzerland, Norway, and other 
countries where such pastures produce nothing but milk, ze from 
which nothing but milk is carried away. 

Supposing that they are to be manured, it is evidently very 
important to learn exactly what manure is required, as the cost of 
carrying heavy loads of useless material to such elevations would be 
ruinous. 

About 25 per cent. of the ash of milk is potash, and another 25 
is phosphoric acid, the remainder being 22 of lime, 11 of soda, 15 of 
chlorine, and a little iron, magnesia, and sulphur. The chlorine 
and soda are returned to the soil by the salt supplied to the cattle as 
part of their daily food. Thus there remain but little more to be 
supplied than the potash, phosphorus, and lime, and the question 
whether these are required at all depends upon whether the 
disintegrated rock matter, which forms the scanty soil of these chalet 
and saeter pasturages contains these. 

In most cases they do contain the potash and the lime (granitic 
rocks usually are well supplied with potash compounds, asin feldspar), 
and thus onlya little of phosphorous compounds, such as bone dust, or 
the superphosphates of our artificial manures, are required to maintain 
perennial fertility. 

Of these only as much as one man could carry on his back would 
suffice annually for several acres. 
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This note is suggested by some recent analyses of the ash of cow’s 
milk by M. Schrodt and H. Hansen, by which the variations of the 
composition of the ash at different periods of lactation have been 
determined. 


ALCOHOL AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


[* Knowledge, October 24, 1844, is an account of some experi- 

ments that must have severely shocked the more ardent ab- 
stainers from ardent spirits. Fishes (Prussian carp) apparently dead 
were supplied with brandy in very serious quantities, and were revived 
thereby, while others treated on blue ribbon principles died. 

I have lately made similar experiments on actinia (sea anemones) 
and antheas (the species on which I experimented were actinia 
mesembryanthemum and anthea cereus, both from the Black Rocks, 
Brighton). 

These animals being very demonstrative of their state of health 
by expanding and contracting, opening and shutting, displaying or 
concealing their tentacles, and even showing signs of life when in a 
state of partial putrefaction, dying only bit by bit, are well suited for 
such experiments. 

I found that the inspiring influence of alcohol on languishing 
specimens was very decided, but that they resembled human beings 
by suffering still more decided subsequent reaction. 

The experiments were made by adding whisky and brandy to 
the water in which they were immersed, and comparing the con- 
dition of the specimens thus treated with that of others maintained 
on temperance principles. They were all a‘terwards returned to the 
larger aquarium from which they were taken for experiment, and the 
alcoholized specimens were in the course of slow dying (as is their 
wont when they do expire), when I added alcohol to this larger 
aquarium, but in a very small proportion. This killed the whole 
family, and also a vigorous periwinkle and some previously healthy 
mussels, 

On the other hand I supplied a sickly chicken with a teaspoonful 
of whisky in a small saucer of water. The invalid drank it volun- 
tarily and greedily, and recovered. 


CANNIBALISM OF FIsHEs. 


FEW weeks ago I opened the stomach of a cod-fish weighing 
9} Ibs. I found in it two full-grown herrings, one large whiting, 


one codling, seven flounders, one small sole, and one small skate, all 
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newly swallowed. From the mouth of the whiting a large live worm 
issued. Besides these were half-digested remains of other fish, 
chiefly flounders. 

All the large-mouthed fishes are curiously voracious and usually 
cannibals. I have seen a smali eel swallow a still smaller eel, head 
first, the tail half of the swallowed fish projecting from the mouth of 
the swallower, and moving for some hours. The swallowing thence- 
forth proceeded very slowly, evidently according to the rate of diges- 
tion of the part that had reached the stomach, as some days elapsed 
before the end of the tail of the swallowed fish disappeared. 

To show the mouth capacity of some fishes take two John Dorys 
of equal size ; open the mouth of one to its full capacity, and it will 
be found large enough to take in the whole of the second fish. 


NATIONAL FisH HATCHING. 


E hear a good deal about the Nationalisation of the Land. 

My readers need not be alarmed, as I am not about to 

discuss that question, but to suggest that we should do a great deal 

more than we have done hitherto in the Nationalisation of the Sea. 

The facts referred to in the above note show that young fishes need 

protection, not only from their recognised enemies, but also from 
their own mothers and fathers. 

The United States have a well-organised and working Fish Com- 
mission. The reports published by the Commissioners since their 
appointment in 1871 are highly interesting. The Commissioners 
commenced with scientific work—learning what fish existed on the 
Kast Coast of America, and the changes that had taken place as 
regards abundance and distribution ; and then proceeded to practical 
work. 

Their results by no means confirm Dr. Huxley’s idea that 
dredging, trawling, netting, and other kinds of fishing have no per- 
ceptible effect on the supply of fish, but prove the contrary. 

When America was first discovered its coast was swarming with 
fish. Cape Cod received its name from the abundance thereabouts. 
Now it is a rare thing to catch cod-fish within several miles of the 
shores where formerly they might be hooked from the rocks. Even 
in deep water they are becoming scarcer. 

The fish-hatching experiments of the Commission, which failed at 
first, finally became successful, and now preparations are being 
made for the establishment of a great laboratory and hatching station 
at Wood’s Holl, Mass. Millions of young fish will be sent out from 
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this station to all parts of the New England coast and there launched 
in the ocean to struggle for themselves. 

The Norwegians are also doing what we are still neglecting to 
do. Last year their Association for Promoting the Sea Fisheries 
hatched seven millions of cod, haddocks, &c., and expects to turn 
out fifty or sixty millions this winter. Having shown what ought to 
be done, and can be done, the Association has appealed to the 
Norwegian Government to act for the nation in developing the 
unappropriated national harvest field, and I have no doubt that shat 
Government will do its duty. 

It is evident that such work can only be done by the nation. 
Private enterprise is absurdly out of the question. We might as 
well ask private enterprise to build and man the navy, as that it 
should stock the coast with fishes for anybody else to catch. An 
improvement in our fish supplies benefits the whole nation, and the 
nation, as a whole, should pay for it. We can nationalise the sea at 
once without attacking anybody’s rental, and the national outlay, if 
judiciously made, would be a very profitable investment. 


Our Suppiy oF SOLEs. 


MAY add to the above note a fact which comes within the reach 
of my own recollection. More than forty years ago there was 
suddenly discovered on the east coast of England (Yorkshire, if I 
remember rightly) what was then called “ The Silver Bank.” London 
for a time was glutted with soles, that were retailed at twopence per 
pound or thereabouts. These soles were dark slate coloured, nearly 
black, on the upper side, and a¢ frst many of them were very large— 
there were monsters among them. Gradually the average size 
diminished, then “slips” were caught, and finally “ The Silver Bank” 
ceased to be important; whether it now exists at all as a fishing- 
ground I do not know. 

I am only speaking from casual memory, but it would be well if 
somebody who knows more about this bank should supply accurate 
details, as its history would supply crucial facts for testing the 
question of whether trawling does or does not drive away ground 
fishes, and supply data as to how such trawling should be limited and 
regulated. 

The diminution in the size of the soles, and the present scarcity 
of large soles everywhere indicate pretty plainly that ruinous exhaus- 
tion may and does result from trawling. Practical fishermen are 
tolerably unanimous on the subject, and, greatly as I respect Dr. 
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Huxley, I think that he is quite wrong on this subject, and that his 
authority is doing mischief. 

I have been out with trawlers and greatly shocked at the waste 
of fish-life they effect in sweeping ruthlessly over areas of sea-bottom 
measurable in square miles, and bringing therefrom almost every 
living thing that comes in front of the wide jaws of the trawl, the 
mouth of which is as long as the ship, which drags it at the rate of 
one or two miles per hour. A fleet of trawlers thus, with a good 
breeze, make a clean sweep of many square miles in a single day, and 
the fish that escape the “pocket” of the trawl-net are probably 
frightened away, and forced to live in deeper water beyond the 
trawlers’ reach, or perish altogether. 


THE PROTECTION OF SEA BiRDs. 


RE we acting wisely in protecting sea birds on our coast? In 

suppressing the brutal propensities of bloodthirsty savages who 

go about with guns killing birds or any other creatures for mere 

amusement’s sake, we certainly do well. Nothing can be more dis- 

gusting than the contemplation of a boatful of these degraded 

wretches shooting sea-gulls with roaring exultation at the fall of each 
of their helpless victims. 

From an economic point of view the excessive multiplication of 
these birds is by no means desirable, and such excessive multiplica- 
tion seems to be their habit wherever fishes exist in sufficient quantities 
to support them. 

I was led to reflect on this during a recent trip to Torquay. The 
Great Western Railway skirts the sea between Exminster and Newton, 
where, during the last six or seven years, since I have become familiar 
with this coast, a great increase in the number of sea birds appears to 
have taken place. Can we spare them the vast quantity of fish which 
they consume? 


A PerrectT FILTER. 


[* the Comptes Rendus (vol. 99, p. 247) is a paper by C. 

Chamberland, describing a filter made of unglazed earthenware 
(“biscuit porcelain ”), through which the water is forced by pressure. 
The filtration is said to be perfect, the small organic germs and 
microbia failing to pass through. This was proved by filtering very 
impure water, and careful microscopic examination of the result. 
The material of this filter is easily cleaned by brushing and heating 
to destroy the arrested organic matter. 
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This reminds mefof a filter that was used by my schoolmaster, 
and by others at the same period, but seems now to be almost 
forgotten. It was simply a lump of porous stone—sandstone 
apparently—which was called “filtering stone.” This was hollowed 
out to form a receptacle for the water which oozed through and 
dropped very slowly from the under surface. 

It is not at all surprising that such a filter should become 
obsolete ; besides its cumbrous mass, it must have been very difficult 
to clean when, like all other efficient filters, it became clogged with 
the impurities it arrested. 

These objections do not apply to the biscuit porcelain, which can 
be made thin and light, and of any convenient shape. By supplying 
the filtering material in duplicate, and arranging it for ready removal 
and replacement, periodical purification by brushing and baking could 
easily be effected. The pressure might be supplied by connecting 
the porcelain vessel with an ordinary domestic water-pipe supplying 
from a good height. 

My experience of “rapid” filters is by no means satisfactory. I 
lately purchased two of different kinds that are largely advertised, 
and have since abandoned them, finding, as I might have expected, 
that their inefficiency is directly proportionate to their rapidity. 

M. Chamberland’s experiments do not seem to be known in 
England, and therefore I hope that this note may “ meet the eye” of 
some enterprising manufacturer who will construct and supply an 
avowedly s/ow filter for household use where a moderate quantity of 
truly purified water is required for drinking purposes. About one 
gallon per day, rather than several gallons per hour, should be 
attempted and avowed. 

The kind of porcelain required is that which is largely used for 
the porous cells of voltaic batteries. Its manufacture is perfectly 
well understood at the Potteries, and it is very cheap. Common old- 
fashioned tobacco-pipes are of similar ware. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAM 
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TABLE TALK. 


ERRORS OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


READ with much interest the “ Notes on Popular English,” by 

the late Isaac Todhunter, which appeared in a recent number 

of one of our popular magazines. In these some customary errors in 
written English are ably derided. Against the misuse of the word 
“limited ” in such a phrase as “Although the space given to us was 
limited”; against the readiness with which the term ‘‘ invaluable” 
is applied to articles of small and easily appreciable worth, and 
against such obvious absurdities as occurred in a recent speech of a 
cabinet minister, who spoke of an individual remaining “ too long under 
the influence of the views which he smdibed from the Board,” Tod- 
hunter eloquently protests. We are, however, it seems to me, under 
the influence of habits of rapid composition, degrading our language 
“all down the line.” Far more important than any error advanced in 
the essay is the habit of men to qualify or hyperbolise a superlative. 
When we say a thing is complete or supreme or exact, all is said ; a 
man who says “ more complete ” is obviously ignorant what complete 
means. He intends to say “more nearly complete.” If a vessel is 
full we cannot fill it fuller. These mistakes are made by writers other- 
wise capable. Quite recently, the author of an important history pro- ~ 
tested against my objection to his saying “from whence.” Whence 
means from which or from where, and the mention of the from does 
away with the need of the word. A man might just as well say to 
thither as from whence. I make no pretence to exceptional accuracy, 
though I claim to take great pains to avoid errors of the existence 
of which I am aware. I should greatly like, however, to furnish, from 
the writings of men of eminence and from the highest journalism, in- 
stances of errors of daily occurrence, and to write a short treatise on 
the abuses of language, for which in his own works a young writer 
should keep a careful look-out. In an addendum to Todhunter’s 
article the following supremely comic mixture of confused metaphors 
is quoted from a newspaper: “A new /ea/ure in the social arrange- 
ments of the Central Radical Club ‘ook place the other evening.” 
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“Talented,” which Coleridge denounced, “as though there were a verb 
to talent,” “lengthened ” for long, and “ more than halved,” are among 
the words or forms against which Mr. Todhunter protests. 


DEGRADATION OF THE LANGUAGE. 


T is curious, if not specially edifying, to watch the gradual 
process of degradation of language to which I have referred. 
Dabblers in philology are wellaware how words like villain, for instance, 
which originally signified a farm-servant, a serf; knave, primarily a 
boy, servant ; rascal, which expresses plebs; varlet, a younker, and so 
forth, came to be used as terms of reproach. Nice observation is, 
however, necessary to see the process while it is current. Our 
squeamishness with regard to expressions void of the slightest 
offence is a signal cause of corruption. One word, the simple 
signification of which is bath, has obtained a reputation altogether 
unsavoury, and I have, in like fashion, lately seen the word 
lavatory applied to localities in which not the slightest provision 
is made for ablution. The most curious instance of misuse I have 
recently seen was, however, in a London daily newspaper, in 
which, @ propos of Christmas weather, a correspondent dating from a 
country town said, ‘Frost and snow have been experienced in 
neighbouring parishes, du¢ here the weather is seasonable.” There is 
“ much virtue in a” duf as well asan 7£ It proves in this case that 
in the opinion of our writer seasonable has lost its true meaning, 
and has become a useless synonym for mild. Such instances of 
ignorance are common enough. That last quoted illustrates, how- 
ever, the manner in which deterioration of language is wrought. 


A History oF TAXATION. 


O far from belonging wholly to political economy, the question of 
taxation is, both socially and morally, of wide-spread interest. 

I know no subject that will better repay inquiry than the consideration 
of the kind and amount of taxation that a people will bear without 
mutiny. I do not speak of mere grumbling which any form of 
taxation is likely to promote, but of absolute upheaval. Almost all 
great rebellions have been brought about by resistance to taxes. 
Against the unjust and excessive imposts of the Romans, Boadicea 
fulminated when she led her forces to battle with Suetonius. In the 
eleventh century Worcester was spoiled at royal command on account 
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of resistance to the levy of the Danegeld. Four centuries later Wat 
Tyler led the Kentishmen who rose against the Poll Tax. In 1449 
Lord Saye and Sele, the king’s treasurer, was beheaded by order of 
Cade ; and in 1488 a new subsidy led to the slaughter of the fourth 
Earl of Northumberland by the Yorkshiremen. Nine years subse- 
quently, the Cornishmen, revolting against taxation, marched under 
Lord Audley so far as Blackheath. More than once, in presence of 
the menacing attitude of Kent and Suffolk, Henry VIII. gave up the 
attempt to levy taxes, and contented himself with benevolences. 
When to this it is added that resistance to taxation led to the great 
Revolution by which the Commonwealth was founded, and to the 
loss of our American colonies, the part it has played in English 
history is apparent. Other nations have a kindred experience, the 
rebellion of the Jacquerie in France, and the outbreak of the 
Revolution being largely due to oppressive taxation. In the revolt 
of the Netherlands the imposition of the “tenth penny ” roused to 
collective resistance the Flemish burghers, who had remained com- 
paratively unmoved at continuous massacres, and the sack of cities— 
neighbours to their own. In the very presence of Alva, however, 
when this impost was demanded, “the brewers refused to brew, the 
bakers to bake, the tapsters to tap,” and daily life came to a stand, 
and all as a resistance to taxation. No such outbreaks as taxation 
has brought about have, indeed, been produced from any other cause. 
A “History of Taxation” which Mr. Dowell has just published! 
furnishes striking proof how intolerant of over-taxation Englishmen 
have ordinarily shewn themselves. In philosophic grasp and in 
interest this book is alike excellent. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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